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The scream came from the office of Colt & Co. Fred fiung open the door, and saw a man in asilk 
hat pressing his hand over Daisy’s mouth, to stifle her cries. It was evident : 
; that there was foul play going on. 
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THE LUCKIEST BOY IN WALL STREET 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER I. 
HONESTY iS THE BEST POLICY. 


Two messenger boys, one tall and lanky, the other short 
and compact, popped out of one of the elevators when it 
came to a stop at the sixth floor of the Mills Building one 
morning at about ten o’clock, and made a simultaneous 
run down the empty corridor. 

The tall boy was known as Owen Murphy, the short lad 
as Fred Ticknor. 

Both were employed by neighboring brokers in a Wall 
Street office huilding—the former by Spencer & Sysonby, 
the latter by Colt & Co. 

‘Both boys saw a‘flat, dark brown object lying in their 
path, and each recognizing that it was a pocketbook, made 
a quick grab for it. | 

Ticknor got it and straightened up with a triumphant 
grin. 

“Halves!” demanded Mur phy, with a + BOR, disap- 
pointed looky 

“Not on your life, Murphy,” ‘eplicd Fred. “It’s not 
ours to divide. Somebody lost this wallet, and if I can find 
out who it belongs to I’m going to return it to him.” 

“Yes you are?” sneered Murphy, who had no sympathy 
with such a proceeding, for he was accustomed to go on the 
principle that findings i is keepings. “TI don’t think. You’re 
just givin’ me that steer to get out of divvyin’ up.” — 

“All  Fignt, you're welcome to your opinion, ” replied 


ae 


Fred, who was,a thoroughly honest boy, both in principle 
and practice. “Tve told you what I’m going to do with 
it.” 


“How are you goin’ to do it when you don’t know who 


it belongs to?” 





gilt letters on the flap.” 

“S’pose it is? How are you goin’ to find him?” 

‘Maybe his address is inside the wallet.” 

“Why don’t you look and see, then?” replied Murphy, 
who was anxious to see how much money, if any, was in 
the pocketbook. “I don’t believe there’s any money in it, 
anyway.” | 

“Tll open it and see if I can find the owner’s Address,” 
said Fred, suiting the action to the word, much to his com- 
panion’s satisfaction. 

“Not a cent,” chuckled Murphy, as the main compart- 
ment of the wallet révealed merely a number of papers, and 
newspaper clippings. “Did you ever get left in your life? 
Ho,:ho, ho!” 

As Fred opened up an inner pocket, however, there were 
displayed half dozen $500 bills, together with the business 
card of a broker on that floor of the building. 


“Did you ever get left yourself, Owen Murphy?” laughed — 


Fred, as he exhibited the bills and took out the card. 
Murphy stopped grinning and gazed hungrily at the 
money. 


“Oh, come now, Fred Ticknor , you’re not goin’ to be such 


a chump as to hunt up the owner of that money,” remon- 
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strated Spencer & Sysonby’s messenger. “There must be 
two or three thousand dollars there. Give me two of them 
bills and [ll never say a. word about you findin’ the wallet. 
All you’ve got to do is to take out them bills and throw 
the book just as it is down the first sewer hole you come 
to on your way back to your office.”” 

“Say, Murphy, what do you take me a ?” asked Fred, 
indignantly. 

“T take you for a fool if you don’t do as I say.” 

“Well, I’m not going to do as you say. Here’s the card 
of a broker on this floor. I mean to get the address of Mr. 
George Bates from him or turn the wallet over to him to 
be returned to its owner.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked Murphy with, a look .of 
disgust. 

“T do, and if you wait around here until I’ve deliveted 
my message to Gage & Moran you'll see me do it,” replied 
Fred, decidedly, closing the wallet and PHOS it into his 
pocket. , 

“You'll never get a chance like this again, Ticknor,” said 
Murphy discontentedly. “A feller that’ll let a streak of 
luck like this get away from him don’t deserve nothin’. I 
don’t wonder that you and your folks is hard up. You 
ought to be.” 

“Look here, Murphy, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to talk that way. You know that if I took this money, 
whether I divided it with you or not, it would be just the 
same as stealing it, when I’ve got a plain clue to find the 


owner.” 


“Oh, rats! A man that can afford to earry $500 bills 
around in his pocket can afford to lose ’em.- We need ’em 
a blamed sight more than he does. You don’t know but he’s 
a millionaire. Maybe you think he'll give you one of them 
bills as a reward. If he does I ought to have half. But 
I don’t believe you'll get over a tenner, if you get. that. 
These rich chaps are all stingier than blazes. I know a 
feller that found $10,000 in one of the ferry houses, and ail 
he got for returnin’ it was thanks, If it had been me I’d 
fired it at him.” 

“That has nothing to do with the matter at all, Murphy. 
The finder of a lost article has no right to keep it when he 
can locate the owner. It is pretty nearly as bad as putting 
your hand in a man’s pocket and taking his money.” | 

“No it ain’t.” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

- “Because it isn’t. Pickin’ a pocket is stealin’.” 

“And keeping money that doesn’t belong to you when 
you can find the owner is stealing, too,” replied Fred, 
stoutly.. “My mother brought me up to do the square 
thing by everybody, and I don’t believe I'll suffer by doing 
it. We're pretty hard up, I'll admit, but I guess we can 


- pull through without taking what doesn’t belong to us.” 


“You needn’t hand me out none of your Sunday-school 
lessons, Ticknor,” growled Murphy, contemptuously. “I’m 
only sorry I didn’t find that pocketbook myself.” 

“You'd have kept the money, then, I suppose ?” answered 
Fred. 
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“I'd kept one of the bills, at any rate, : my trouble 
in trying to find the owners It’s worth it.” 


“Run on and deliver your mes sage, ” said Fred, abrupily. 
“I’m going in here.” 


He opened’ the outer door of Gage & Moran’s office and » 


adinitted himself into the reception-room. 

The office boy, who knew him, aid Mr. Gage was busy 
and couldn’t be disturbed. 

“Well, you can take this sini into ‘him, can’t you, 
and lét me know whether there’s any answer! 2 

“Sure, I can,” replied the boy. “Take a seat till I come 
back.” or : 

Fred 'Ticknor was the ' son_of a poor widow. 

He had a twin sister, named Bessie, who worked for 
Mandelbaum & Co., on the fourth floor of a big building 
on Broadway. . im 

The brother and sister supported their mother, who made © 
their humble home. a little haven of comfort for them. / 

“Mrs. Ticknor, w ho had been brought up in comfort and- 
even luxury, had sacrificed her prospects and estranged her-. 
self from her family by marrying a poor but talented artist. 

After a ten years’ fight for recognition, her husband died 
suddenly on the éve of success, and since then the little 
widow had had a hard struggle to bring up her two children 
and make both ehds meet. ; 

She managed to keep them at the public school until both 
graduated, and. then Fred secured a position as a Wall 
Street messenger, while Bessie got work in a skirt factory, 
and their united wages made life nother. easier for their 
mother. 

‘There was no answer to the note Fred brought to Gage & 
Moran, so he walked down the corridor to Alfred Byron’s 
office, which was the name on the card in the wallet. 

He asked for Mr. Byron and was admitted to the private 
office. 

“Well,” said the broker, wheeling around in his chair, 

“what can I do for you?” , : 

“Do you know a man by the name of George Bates?” 
asked Fred. ) ‘ 

“T do.” rt 

“Did he call on you this morning?” 

“He was here about half an hour ago. What is the pur- 
port of your questions, young man?” asked Mr. Byron, re- 
garding his young visitor sharply. 

“The fact of the matter is, I found ee 

Here he was interrupted by the sudden:and unannounced 





entrance of a tall, good-looking man of perhaps forty years — 


of age, who seemed. to be much excited. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Byron, but I have lost my pock- 
etbook. 
room when I took out my handkerchief.” 

“T have not seen it, Mr. Bates. You might look around | 
on the carpet. By the way, here is a boy who has been 
inquiring about you.” 

“About me?” asked the visitor, regarding Fred inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, sir, if your name is George Bates.” Be 
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I thought perhaps I dropped it in your private " 
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“That’s my name,” 
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ing out his hand. “1 am very glad to have met you. Good- 


“Then I guess this is your wallet, isn’t it?” asked the | bye.” 


hoy, taking the article from his pocket. 

“Why, yes,” replied the gentleman, in an immensely re- 
lieved tone. “Where did you find it?” 

“In the corridor not far from the elevators, about fifteen 
minutes ago.” ; 

“And you came in here to eats it, did you?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 opened it to see if I could find your address, 
and I discovered Mr, Byron’s card. So 1 came in to find 
out if he knew you.” 

“I am very much obliged to you, my oa “You are an 
honest boy, evidently, for you could not help seeing that 


there were several five-hundred-dollar bills in the wallet. 2 


“T saw them, sir.” 

“T’m afraid some boys would have Aaecataaail the 
money and then destroyed the pocketbook and its contents. 
The papers in this wallet are worth a great deal more to 
me than the three thousand dollars. You have done me 


a valuable service, and it will give me a great deal of pleas 


ure to present you with one of these five-hundred-dollar 
bills. You have fairly earned it,” said Mr. Bates, holding 
the money out to him. ¢ 

Fred looked at it with lindane eyes, but made no effort 


- to take it. 


ceiving a reward, si? he said. 
to give me something I shall accept it with thanks; but five |_ 


“T did not bring your wallet back in expectation of re- 
“Of course, if you choose 


hundred dollars—I have no right to take as Brak as that 
from you.” 

Mr. Bates seemed to be pleased with Fred’s attitude in 
the matter. 

“You seem to be an uncommon boy,” he replied. “In 
my opinion you clearly deserve a reward commensurate 
with the value of the service you have rendered me. I beg 
you will accept the bill—I can easily afford to mye it to 
yous"; . 

Fred took it with some hesitation. 

“T am very BrReR obliged to you, sir. 
unusual.” 

“T think the circumstances are sufficiently unusual to 
warrant it, my lad, What do you think, Mr. Byron ?” 

“T agree with you, Mr. Bates. I think you are uncom- 
monly lucky to get your property back intact. I believe 
in encouraging honesty when you come across it, if only 
on account of its rarity under the fire of temptation.” 

“What is your name, my boy?” asked Mr, Bates. 

“Fred Ticknor.” 

“You are employed in this odighibarhega: i presume ; Fy 

“T am working as office boy and messenger for Colt & 
Co., stock brokers, No. —- Wall Street. + 

“Well, I rather think I should like to keep track of a boy 
of your caliber. Here is my card. Call on me some time 
W nen you have leisure. I may be able to do something for 
you.’ 

* “Thank you, sir; I will.” 
‘I won’t detain you any longer, Ticknor,” he said, hold- 


You liberality is 


‘have suspected you guilty of theft without some good evi- 


Fred bowed to Mr. Byron and lett the ie 

“Well,” he said to himself as he'walked along the cor- 
ridor toward the elevators, “I think this is proof that hon- 
esty is the best policy, after all—at any rate, it’s my policy, 
and I mean never to go back on it.” 





CHAPTER IL. 
THE UNEXPECTED LIBERALITY OF MR. COLT. 
“Tt took you a long time to deliver that note to Gage & 
Moran, ‘Ticknor,” said Mr. Colt, when Fred _ re- 
turned to the office and told his employer that he had 


| brought back no answer. “Was there a fire in Broad Street ? 


or perhaps you stopped to have a hair cut and a shampoo,” 
sarcastically. . 

“No, sir; nothing of that kind. I found a pocketbook 
in the Mills Building, and I lost a little time in handing it 
back to the owner.” 

“Indeed! You found a pocketbook, did you? Is this — 
a new gag, or what?” sneered his employer, who was in bad 
humor that morning and had been making things rather 
sultry in the office since he came down. 

“No, sir. I’m tell you the truth.” 

“What was in the pocketbook?” asked Mr. Colt, sharply. 
“There were some papers, sir, and three thousand dol- 
lars in bills.” 

“Three thousand dollars in bills!” gasped the broker, 
looking at his office boy as if he was a new species of ani- 
mal. ‘And you returned that pocketbook to the owner?” 

“T did. That was right, sir, wasn’t it?” 

“Of course it was right; but He stopped and looked 
hard at the boy. “Who was the man that lost it?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Tis name was George Bates. 
Here it is.” 

“'That’s one of the biggest outside operators in the Street. 
Did he give you anything ?” 7 
“He gave me five hundred dollars, sir.” 

. Colt whistled softly. 

‘ou were well paid for being honest.” 
“T didn’t ask for any pay.” 
“But you expected to get something, didn’t you?” 
“T thought he might give me ten dollars.” 
“For returning three thousand dollars, eh?” 
“T’ve heard of people, returning more than that and get- 
ting less, sir.” 
“Oh, you have?” sneeringly. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Well, I’m glad to find I have such an honest boy in my 
employ,” said Mr. Colt, sardonieally. 
“T thought you always considered me honest, sir,” re- 
plied Fred, feeline a bit cer esaRe by his employer’s man- 
ner. 
“Well, there are degrees of honesty, young man. I ex 
pected you were like the average run—that is, I never would 





He gave me his card. 
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dence. But when a boy of your age finds a pocketbook with 


money in it the temptation is usually irresistible to keep 
it and say nothing about it.” 

“My mother taught me differently, sir. “I don’t think 
it pays to keep what doesn’t belong to you unless you find 
it impossible to discover the owner.” 

‘““Humph! We won’t discuss the matter. You are rather 
out of the ordinary. I think I will raise your wages two 
dollars a week on the strength of your being a kind of phe- 
nomenon,” grunted Mr. Colt. “Take these papers to Miss 
Dean for her to copy. On the way out you can hand that 
to the cashier.” 

“That” was an order to the cashier to raise Fred’s wages 
from six dollars to eight dollars. 

Mr. Colt was evidently a peculiar man—a rather difficult 
one to get along with. 

You had to get used to him, and that wasn’t an easy 
thing to do. 

I’red thanked him for the raise and left the private office 

“What's this?” asked the cashier, glancing over Mr. 
Colt’s penciled memoranda. ‘A two-dollar raise, eh? Did 
you have the nerve to beard him in his den for that in the 
condition he is this 1 morning?” said the man in astonish- 
ment, 

“T didn’t ask him for it, replied Fred. 
out voluntarily.” 

“He did!” almost gasped the cashier. ‘Well, I’ve been 
with him six years, and I never knew him to do that be- 
fore.” 

“There’s always a first time with everything,” grinned 
I'red, passing on to the stenographer’s room. 

Miss Daisy Dean, who attended to Mr. Colt’s correspond- 
ence and such other matters as he had to do, was not ex- 
clusively employed by him, though her opr opened out 
of his counting-room. 

There was another door to her office opening on to the 
corridor, and the glass part of it bore the legend, “ Miss 
Dean, Public Stenographer.” 

- Miss Daisy, who was a very pretty and interesting young 
woman of perhaps nineteen, as bright as a new, saucepan 
and as smart as the best in the business, did work for 
other brokers as well as Mr. Colt, from whom she rented 
her office. 

She and Fred were great friends, and the boy often 
dropped into her sanctum to exchange a few words with 
her, even when business did not call for the visit, and she 
always seemed pleased to see him. 

“T suppose I’m as welcome as the flowers in May,” 
chuckled Fred, as he walked into Daisy’s room, “for I’ve 
brought a batch of work for you.” 

“You're always welcome, Fred,” replied the young lady, 
sweetly, “whether you bring work or not.” 

“You said that very nicely, Miss Dean,” grinned the 
boy. “This seems to be my lucky day.” 
~ “Jndeed! Have you been unusually fortunate to-day?” 

“T have, for a fact.” 

“In what respect, if I am not asking too much?” 


“He handed it 
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“The boss has just raised me two dollars.” 

“You are lucky. 
such generous fits. How did it happen? When I was in 
his office half an hour ago he was as grumpy as a hungry 
bear.” | 

“T noticed he was out:of sorts. He began by pulling me 
over the coals for staying out too long on my errand.” 

“And he wound up by raising your wages? He is a 
strange man.”’. 

“Yes, he’s different from some people. . 

“Tt must have been something out of the ordinary that 
induced him. to raise you two dollars?” smiled Daisy, clear- 
ly curious to get at the reason for so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstance. 

“It was. ‘You'see, my tuck ‘began in the Mills Building, 
where I carried a note to the office of Gage & Moran.” 

Miss Dean looked interested. | | 

“JT hadn’t more than stepped out of the elevator on the 


.| sixth floor when I ran against a pocketbook.” 


“A pocketbook !” 

“Yes. It was lying in the middle of the corridor.” 
“You picked it up, I suppose?” ' 

“Well, say, ?’'m not passing such things by.” 

“Was there any money in it?” 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

“My goodness! And what did you,do with it?” 
“Returned it to the owner, and he presented me with 


five hundred dollars for my trouble.” 


“Ts it possible! You were lucky, and on top of that you 
got your wages raised.” 

“When I told Mr. Colt about finding and returning the 
wallet he was so surprised to think that any boy would re- 
turn a pocketbook with money in it that he raised me two 
dollars on the spot. He almost took my breath away, but 
T had enough left to thank him for his munificence.” 

“Munificence is good, Fred. Been consulting a i pao 
ary lately?” laughed Miss Dean. 

“No, but I think the word applies to my case, for it was 
a big boost for Mr. Colt to indulge in, especially when you 
consider the grouch he has on this morning. When the 
clerks hear of it-they’ll have a fit.” 

Daisy laughed heartily at the comieal way the young 
messenger put it, and then, one of her customers coming 
in at the moment, Fred left and returned to the counting- 
room, where he took his customary seat, ready to attend to 
callers or to’ go out on another errand, as the case might be. 

“Well,” said Murphy, suspiciously, when the boys met 
again that afternoon, “did you turn that pocketbook in to 
the owner, as you said you-were going to do?” 

“T did. » And he told Murphy the ¢ircumstances, with- 
holding the fact that he had received a five-hundred-dollar 


bill for his honesty, for he knew well enough the other 


would insist that he ought to divide the money between 
them, and he could not see what right Murphy had to any 
of it. | | 
“What did he give you?” 
“You mean the owner of the wallet?” 
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1 understand that he is not subject to. 
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“That’s who I mean.’’ 

“You'll have to ask him, for I'll never tell you.” 

“Why won’t you?” demanded Murphy, aggressively. 

“Because I’m not telling everything I know. It’s poor 
policy.” 

‘“T don’t believe you got over a fiver,’”’ retorted Murphy, 
sneeringly, hoping to draw him out; but it didn’t work. 

“You have a right to your opinion,” replied Fred, calmly. 

“Hand me over a fiver, and | won’t say nothin’ more 
about it,” said Murphy. " 

“T’ll hand you over nothing.” 

“Then Vl get square with you,” replied the other, 
darkly. 

“What for?” 

“‘Because you refuse to diyvy.” 

“How do you know I got anything?” 

“Tt stands to reason you ought to have-got somethin’ for 
returnin’ a wallet with three thousand dollars in it. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you got fifty or a hundred dollars. 
T ought to have half, for I was with you when you found 
ie 99 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Kverythin’. You ask any of the fellers if it isn’t the 
square thin’ to ante up equally all around, even if there 
was a bunch with you.” eh 

“Would you have done that, had you picked it up instead 
of me?” 

“Certain, I would, I'd have given you half of the money 
in the wallet and kept the other half myself.” 

“And what about the owner of the pocketbook ?” 

“T guess we wouldn’t worry about him. Aren’t you goin’ 
to give me somethin ?” 

“Nothing doing,” grinned Fred. 

“Then Tye got my opinion of you, 
said Murphy, angrily. 

“T hope it’s a good one,” chuckled Fred. 

“Tt is, I don’t think. You and me is out after this. 
derstand ?” 

“T’m willing to take your word for it. 
able to survive the loss,” he snickered. 

“You needn’t be funny. I got no use for a feller that 
doesn’t act square.” 

Murphy turned his back on Fred and walked off. 


Fred Tieknor,”’ 


Un- 


I hope Vll be 





CHAPTER III. 


FRED'S FIRST TRANSACTION ON THE MARKET. 


Before Mr. Colt left home that afternoon eyery clerk in 
the counting-room had heard about the messenger boy’s 
raise of wages. 

“You're the luckiest boy in Wall Stinoet, ” said Duncan, 
the margin clerk, to Fred, whom he had stopped on his 
way to the washroom. 

“T was pretty lucky to-day, at any rate,” 
with a grin. 

‘How did he come to do it?” asked another clerk, coming 
up. 


replied the boy, 


a 


——s 


“Did 








“Yes, let us hear about it,” chipped in a third. 
you actually brace him for two extra plunks?” 

Fred, however, didn’t feel disposed to spread the news 
around that he had made five hundred dollars that morn- 


|ing through his honesty, and that that was the reason Mr. 


Colt had raised him. 


He had confided the fact to Miss Dean, it is true, but he 


had unlimited confidence in her and knew it would go no 
further. 

So he simply chuckled and looked wise, and let the clerks 
figure the matter out for themselves. 

At quarter past three he was off for the day, and before 
going home he asked the cashier to change his five-hundred- 
dollar bill for five one-hundred ones. 

He put four of the bills in an envelope, sealed it and put 
his name on it, then asked the cashier to keep it in the safe 
for him. 

The other hundred he put in his pocket to surprise his 
mother with.” 

“T made some extra money to-day, olhine * he said, at 
the supper-table. 

“T am glad to hear it, my son. 
in handy,” she replied. 

“How did you make it, Fred?” asked his sister. 


Money always comes 


Then he told the story of the finding and restoration of | 


the pocketbook. 

And you actually received five hundred dollars?” said his 
sister, opening her eyes in astonishment. 

“Yes, and here is one hundred of it, mother, which T 
make you a present of ; the balance 1 is in an envelope in the 
office safe.”’ 

He tossed his mother the bill. 

“What, all this for me!” the little woman exclaimed, 
looking at the bill in a kind of wonder, for it had been 
many a long day since she had seen or handled a bill of so 
large a denomination. 

“Sure it’s for you. Who has a better right to it? You 
can buy yourself a new dress, and a new hat, and lots of 
other things that you need. Don’t be stingy with yourself, 
mother, for there’s more where that came from.” 

“What are you going to do with the rest, Fred?” asked 
his sister. ‘Put it in the savings bank?” 

“T guess that will be the best place for it. By the way, 
IT have more good news to tell you.” 

“More!” exclaimed his sister. 

“Yes; the boss raised me two dollars on my wages.” | 

“Tt was very good of him,” said Mrs. Ticknor. 

“T guess I earn it, all right,” replied Fred. “It was a 
surprise to me, just the same, for Mr. Colt is the slowest 
man in the Street when it comes to raising the wages of his 
help.” | 
Next morning when Fred got to the office—which he 
always did ahead of the other employees—he sat down in 
his chair and began to read the news in a morning paper. 

After a while he turned to the page containing the record 
of the previous day’s market quotations, together with 
other matters connected with the financial world. 
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This had come to be a regular practice with Fred for 
some months back, and when he had seen the rise of a par- 
ticular stock noted he often wished he had a few dollars to 
spare, so that he could take a little flyer in the market on 
his own account and, if he was lucky, make a few extra 
dollars for himself over and above his wages. 

This morning he noticed a paragraph referring to the 
upward spurt of a stock called J. & D., which had advanced 
four points since the previous Monday. 

The paper said there. was a rumor afloat that a syndicate 
had been formed to boom these shares, but it could not be 
verified. 

When Duncan, the margin clerk, came in, Fred asked 
him what he thought was the cause of the rise in J. & D. 
shares. 

“T couldn’t tell you,” replied Duncan. “It may be a real 
boom, or it may only be a temporary boost that will peter 
out to-day, or to-morrow, or the next day. Only the per- 
sons on the inside have any accurate knowledge on the 
subject.” | . 

“The market is rather a dangerous thing for an outsider 
to monkey with, don’t you think, Mr. Duncan?” 

“Dangerous! ‘It’s as risky as handling a dynamite bomb. 
I usually advise friends of mine to keep out of it, unless 
they have a good pointer.” 

““A good pointer is hard to get, I guess.” 

“Well, rather. People are chasing them up and down 
Wall Street every day, but they’re about as easy to lay hold 
of as a greased pig.” 

“Did you ever catch one?” grinned Fred. 

“Several. I made a small wad on two of them, but the 
third pointed to the poorhouse, for I landed in the soup.” 

“Then you can’t always depend on a pointer if you land 
one?” 

“Not always, because some of them are fakes. You want 
to be sure it is the real stuff before you tisk your good 


- money on it.” 


“Some of the newspapers claim to furnish good pointers 


on the races; why couldn’t they do the same with the mar- 


ket ?” 

“They frequently do; but you want to be wise on the 
subject to judge of their value. If you’ve got any money 
to lose, Fred, you can’t drop it any quicker than by putting 
it up on stocks. You ought to know that by this time, if 
you’ve kept your eyes open. People come in every day with 
their little wads and bank them on some stock or another, 
and et margins usually go to swell the boss’s bank ac- 
count. 

Duncan went to work, while Fred pondered over the 
truthfulness of his remarks. 

Later on he heard a couple of Mr. Colt’s customers talk- 
ing about the probability of a boom in J. & D. ; 

One of them, who lived on Staten Island, said he had 
overheard three brokers canvassing the present rise in the 
shares on the boat, and they were of the opinion that some 


_ pool was at the bottom of it. 


His companion asked him if he was going to buy any 
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of the stock, and he said he hadn’t decided yet whether he 
would or not. 

By and by Fred was sent with a message to a broker at 
the Exchange, and while passing in at the New Street en- 
trance he overheard a bunch of D. T. messengers talking 
about the same stock. 

““A good many people seem to have J. & D. on their brain 
this morning,” he mused. “I’d like to scoop in a real 
simon-pure pointer on the subject, now that I have a few 
dollars in the office safe. I might be able to double my 
wad.” 7 : 

He looked at the tape when he got back to the office and 
found there had been quite a number of sales of J. & D. 
shares, and that it had gone up another point. 

“Tt was 68 Saturday morning,” he said to himself; “it 
is now 73. Somebody will make money out of it.” 

When he went on an errand shortly afterward he met 
a messenger he knew, and they stopped to have a chat. 

“T wish I had a hundred cases,” said his friend. 

“What for?” asked Fred. 

“Td put it up on J. & D. shares.” 

“And lose it.” 

“No, I wouldn’t. That stock will - selling in the eigh- 
ties by the end of the week.” 

“How do you know?” asked Fred, eagerly. 

“J picked up a tip in the office this morning.” 

“How do you know your tip is any good?” 

“T heard my boss tell an old customer to buy J. & D. He 
said it was good for a ten-point rise. He wouldn’t have 
told him that unless he was pretty certain of the matter. 
If I had a hundred dollars I’d risk it on the strength of 
that, and I’d be willing to bet fifty dollars more, if I had 
it, that I’d win a hundred dollars.” 

Fred, whose mind was now full of the prospects of J. & 
D., thought this pointer so good that he decided to take 
iis risk of buying fifty shares. 

He got the envelope containing his money an going 
around to a little bank in Nassau Street that made a spe- 
cialty of doing business on the market for small investors, 
put up three hundred and sixty-five dollars on a ten per 
cent. margin at the market price of 73. 

It was his first speculation, and he felt very nervous for 
the rest of the day over his speculation, though he felt 
somewhat relieved when the market closed to find that 
J. & D. had advanced to 75. 

“Tf I sold out first thing in the morning I should make 
about a hundred dollars,” he thought, as he walked home. 
“TY don’t know whether I’ll hold on for 80 or not. It seems 


to me it’s too great a risk, though White’s boss said it was . 
good for a ten-point advance, and he may have inside in- 


formation. I’ll have to consider the matter.” 


That evening he told his sister in the strictest confidence 


that he had risked the bulk of his four hundred dollars on 
fifty shares of J. & D. stock. 
“Oh, Fred !?-exclaimed Bessie. 
may lose all that money ?” 
“JT don’t know whether I’m afraid or not, Bessie,” he 


“Aren’t you afraid you 
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replied. “I am bound to say that I never felt so funny be- 
fore in my life. I’m two points ahead on my investment 
at this stage of the game, but I may be two points behind 
to-morrow, if a screw works loose in the deal.” 

“JT think it was an awful risk to take,” said his sister. 
“Tour hundred dollars means so much to us. I never re- 
member when we had even a hundred dollars at one time 
before. 
this speculation ends that I won’t be worth a cent.” — 

“Pm sorry I spoke to you about the matter, if it’s going 
to affect you that way, Bess,” said Fred. “But I like to 
take you into my confidence, as a rule, because you’re such 
a dear, sweet sister.” 

“And yowre the best brother in the world,” declared 
the girl, kissing her twin brother, whom she dearly loved. 

Next morning J. & D. shares were in greater demand 
than at any time since the boom started, and by noon the 
stock had advanced to 78. 


Fred was waiting for an answer to a note in a Broadway | 


I’m sure I shall be so nervous till I find out how 
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“T got this check of yours through the mail this morn- 
ing,” he said to the cashier. “I want to know if you will 
cash it and keep most of it here for me vuntil I want to 
draw it out?” 

“Are you Fred Ticknor ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll have to get some one we know to identify you.” 

“Your margin clerk ought to remember I bought fifty 
shares of J. & D. from him a few days ago, and that I came 
in here yesterday about eleven o’clock and ordered the 
shares sold. Here is your statement of the transaction.” 

“Well, step around with me to his desk, and if he will 
identify you Ill fix the matter up.” | 

The margin clerk recognized Fred as the party to. the 
deal and the cashier was satisfied. 

“As you are a minor we can’t open an account with you, 
Ticknor,” gaid the gentleman; “but I can give you a cer- 
tificate of deposit for whatever money you leave with us.” 

“That will answer,” replied Fred. “Give me two hun- 


office when he saw this quotation on the ticker, and it made | dred dollars cash and a certificate for the rest.” 


him feel good. 
“T-guess it will go to 80, all right,” he said to himself. 
““White’s pointer was a_pretty good one.” 


The matter was so arranged. 
“T heard you wanted some money, mother?” grinned 
Fred that evening, as Mrs. Ticknor was removing the sup- 


Fred was fully determined to sell out when J. & D.| per dishes. 


reached 80, but he was kept so busy running errands that 


“Why, no, my son,” she replied, in some surprise. “I 


afternoon that he found no opportunity to get around to have still the greater part of that hundred dollars you gave 


the little Nassau Street bank, and so the Exchange closed | 
with the shares at 812 before he realized that business was 
over for the day. 

Bessie Ticknor was on pins and needles to learn how her 
brother’s stock venture was getting on. 

When she came home at half-past six she beckoned him 
into a corner and asked him for news in a whisper, so their 
mother wouldn’t hear. 

“T’m eight and a half points ahead to-night, Bess,” he 
replied, gleefully. “I’m going to sell at the first chance I 
get in the morning.” 

“T’m so glad,’ she replied, in a tone of great relief. “How 
much do you expect to make’?” 

“How much? About four hundred dealin: a 

“Tsn’t that dandy !” cried the delighted girl. 

It was eleven o’clock before Fred got the'chance to run 
around to the bank to order the stock sold, and in the mean- 
time there had been a good deal of business done in the 
shares and the price had gone up to 858, and that was the 
figure the boy realized. 

When he got his check and statement on the following 
day he found his profit amounted to a little over six hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Gee whiz!” he exclaimed. 
sand dollars.” 


“T’m actually worth a thou- 





CHAPTER IV. 
MURPHY FINDS A HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL, AND WHAT COMES 
OF IT. 


me the other day.” 

“Well, I thought maybe you wanted some more, so I 
brought you another hundred dollars. You can take it 
around and add it to your little account in the Bowery — 
Bank. Here is the fifty dollars I promised you, Bess, last 
night,” and Fred handed the bills across the table. 

Bessie accepted her present with much satisfaction, for 
she knew her brother had made six hundred dollars in his 
stock deal, and she thought him the smartest boy in the 
city. : 

“You'll be giving all your money away at this rate, my 
son,” smiled Mrs. Ticknor, who did not, as yet, know that 
Fred had made money in Wall Street. ' 

“Don’t you worry about that, mother. I’m putting it in 
good hands. I’ve fifty dollars more here that ?'m going to 
invest in clothes and other things I need.” 

“Tl be able to attend a night school of shorthand and 
typewriting now,” said Bessie. “I do so want to get out of 
working in a skirt factory.” 

“That’s right, Bessie,” replied her brother., “Just as 
soon as youre able to hold an office job Vl try and find a 
place for you down in Wall Street.” 

“That would be just lovely,” eried the delighted girl. 

“You wouldn’t have to work as hard as you do now, with 
a forewoman bossing you around and finding fault with 
your work, and your hours would be shorter. Besides, you'd 
get more pay, too.” | 

“T should like the change ever so much.” 

“Well, we'll go around after supper to-morrow evening 


Before three o'clock that day Fred managed to get around | and see the man who runs the school on Fourteenth Street.” 
to the bank in Nassau Street. 


Owen Murphy had been as good as his word and had not 
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noticed Fred since the afternoon our hero had refused to 


tell him what he got for returning the wallet to Mr. Bates, 
or ante up even a five-dollar bill. 

red did not suffer any from the loss of Murphy’s so- 
ciety, as he never liked him much. 

For two weeks the boys frequently passed each other in 
the corridor of the oftice building without any sign of recog- 
nition. 

But one morning Fred was surprised to receive a tri- 
umphant wink from Murphy as aes came together in the 
elevator. 

_ He looked at his former mananteael narrowly, without 


_ saying a word, 


He thought from Murphy’s manner that the boy was 
casting about for some excuse to speak to him, and he won- 
dered what was in the wind. 

They both stepped out of the elevator together, and then 
Murphy could hold in no longer. 

“Look here, Fred,” he said, “I want to tell you some- 
thin’.” . 

“Well, what is it? Got over your grouch ?” 

“Never mind that. I found somethin’ myself yester- 
day,” he said, in a mysterious way. 

“Another pocketbook?” grinned Fred. 

“Nope. A hundred-dollar bill.” 

“You're lucky. Didn’t have any one with you to divvy 
it with, either, I suppose?” 

“Nope. Found it myself.” 

“Where did you find it ?” 

¢That’s tellin’s,” grinned Murphy. 

“What did you stop me for?” 

“T wanted to let you know that you ain’t the only pebble 
at findin’ things,” replied Murphy, with a look of intense 
satisfaction. 


“Oh, I see. Thought maybe you’d make me feel bad, 
eh? Well, the fact that you found a hundred dollars, or 
even a thousand dollars, wouldn’t worry me in the least.” 

“Oh, I just wanted you to know—that’s all. P’raps vou 
think I’m kiddin’ you? Well, here’s the bill,” and he took 
it out of his vest pocket and showed it to Fred: 

It was a brand-new bill issued by the National City 
Bank, and on the back of it was stamped in pencil the name 
and business address of somebody who had had the bill in 
his possession. 

“Going to try and find the owner?” asked Fred. 

“What do you take me for? A chump ?” 

“That might represent a serious loss to somebody.” 

“That isn’t my business. I’m going to have a swell time 
I'll treat you to a show to-night if you'll 
come with me.” 

“Thanks,” replied Fred; “but I’ve got an engagement.” 

“Well, how will Saturday night next suit you?” 

“Can’t go Saturday night.’ 

Murphy looked disappointed, and soon afterward the 


boys separated. 


They met, however, again at a quick-lunch counter, and 


cer & Sysonby. 


Murphy renewed his offer to take Fred to a show, but with- 
out result. 

They both stepped to the cashier’s desk together, and 
Murphy, pushing Fred’s fifteen cents back, told the pro- 
prietor to take the price of the two lunches out of the one-. 
hundred-dollar bill. 

The man looked at the bill and then at Murphy. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked, suspiciously. ; 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked Murphy, with an 
anxious look, “TIsn’t it good ?” 

“Tis good enough, but it’s a large bill for a boy to have 
around loose. Haven’t you any smaller change ?” 

“IT want to change that bill.” ~ 

“T wouldn’t mind changing it if I thought you came 
honestly by the bill.” 

“Do you think I’m a thief?” demanded Murphy, indig- 
nantly. “My name is Owen Murphy, and I work for Spen- 
Ask him if I ain’t all right,” and he point- 





ed to Fred. 

A line of impatient people was beginning to collect near 
the cash desk, so the proprietor refused to change the bill, 
and Murphy grumblingly paid in small change for his own 
lunch, as Fred insisted on settling his own check. 

“Why didn’t you get it changed at your own office before 
you started for lunch?” asked Fred. 

“Because the cashier would have asked me where I got 


n the bill.” 


“Suppose he did? Couldn't t you have said you found it?” 
“Then he would have wanted to know all about the mat- 
ter, and the owner might have got wind of it and I'd have 
to give up the bill. Hundred-dollar bills ain’t picked up 
every day, and I mean to have the good out of this one,” 


said Murphy, whose conscience did not trouble him as to his 


right to make use of the money. 

The bill, however, was destined to get Murphy into 
trouble. 

The broker who had lost the bill advertised for it on the 
chance that it might have fallen into the hands of an hon- 
est person. 

Fred saw the advertisement and called Murphy’s atten- 
tion to it. 

“That ain’t the bill I found,” said Murphy, with a red 
face. 

“Have you got the bill yet?” asked Fred, who remem- 
bered the bank note well enosgn to identify it with the one 
advertised for. 

“Nope, I changed it.” 

Fred let the matter drop, as he didn’t care to expose 
Murphy. 

Another man who had received the bill in payment for 
a debt noticed the advertisement and communicated with , 
the loser. 

An investigation followed and the money was traced back 
to Murphy. 

He denied that he had ever seen the bill, but the man 
who changed its for him asserted that that was the very 
bill Murphy handed to him. 
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Spencer & Sysonby’s messenger, finding himself cornered 
admitted the fact, and said he had found the bill in the 
Barnum Building. . 

The broker said he had lost the money there, and de- 
manded its return, less the twenty-five dollars he had of- 
fered as reward. 

As he had clearly identified his property, the saloon- 
keeper who changed it sent for Murphy, gave him the bill 
and got one hundred dollars back. The bill was then given 
to its rightful owner, who paid Murphy the twenty-five 
dollars reward. Murphy then paid the saloonkeeper the 
twenty-five dollars to settle the amount of his original debt. 

The saloon man told Murphy’s father, who gave his son 
a terrible beating’ and kept him indoors every night for a 
month, which was éven a worse punishment. 

After that Murphy, for a time at least, was willing to 
believe that Fred was right in saying honesty was the best 
policy. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW FRED GETS HIS SECOND POINTER. 

Fred told Daisy Dean about his good luck with the J. & 
D. shares, and she congratulated him on his success, but 
at the same time warned him against putting too much 
faith in the market. 

“Don’t think because you pulled out a bunch of money 
this time, Fred, that you can do it every time,” remarked 
the astute young stenographer. “That certificate of deposit 
for eight hundred dollars you say you have in the bank on 
Nassau Street had better be exchanged for cash and the 
cash taken to the Seamen’s Bank, on the corner of Pearl 
Then take the book 
and give it to your mother to keep for you.” 

Fred admitted that Miss Dean’s advice was good, but he 
neglected to avail himself of it, and the certificate remained 
at the bank. 

Among others, Miss Dean did Pork occasionally for a 
broker named Barclay Caleutt, who had an office on the 
floor above. 

He was a tall, good-looking man, with a heavy black 
mustache, who dressed as swell as any man on the Street, 
but for all that the’ pretty stenographer didn’t like him 
much. 

As long as he brought her work and paid for it on de- 
livery she was satisfied to have him for a customer; but 
after a while he would find some exeuse for lingering in 
her den, which interfered somewhat with her work, and 
then the young lady began to find'him a rather undesirable 
patron. 

The fact of the matter was that Barclay Calcutt was 
smitten with the young lady’s many charms, and he was 
trying to make himself solid with her. 

He brought her a lot of typewriting that he had no use 
for simply to get a chance to have a talk with her, and 
finally one day he asked her if she had any money for which 
she had no immediate use. 

Daisy thought this a pretty cheeky question on his part, 
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tip on the market, if she could make any use of it. 

“T have made it a rule never to risk any money in 
stocks,” replied Daisy, hoping he would take himself off. 

“But this is a sure thing, Miss Dean. I have it on the 
best of authority that a pool of big operators has been 
formed to boom L. & S. shares, which are now ruling at 
89. I assure you, Miss Dean, they will surely go to 110, 
and perhaps higher. I am giving you this pointer because 
I have an eye to your interest, and it would give me great 
pleasure to put you in the way of making some extra 
money.” - 


Mr. Calcutt tried to make it apparent that his motive 


was one of particular friendship for Miss Dean, and that 
she was the only one he would give such a tip to. 


Daisy thanked him and said she would think the matter a 


over. ° 

“You mustn’t waste any time, Miss Dean, for the shares 
will begin to advance in a few days, and you are liable to 
lose all the cream. To secure all the advantage of the in- 
side information I am giving you in confidence you ought 
to get in on the ground floor.” 

Daisy was glad when he took his departure, for she felt 
ereatly embarrassed because he insisted on putting her un- 
der obligations to him, as it were. | 

She tried to think of some excuse for declining any fur- 
ther work from Mr. Calcutt, thereby depriving him of any 
pretext for forcing his presence upon her in the future. 

But she found that this would be a very delicate matter 

to get around in a way that would not give her evident 
admirer offense. 
_ While she was figuring out the matter, Fred entered with 
a batch of work from Mr. Colt, and, knowing that the 
young messenger was a friend on whom she could thor- 
oughly depend, she laid the whole trouble before him and 
asked his advice. 

“The trouble with Barclay Caleutt is that he’s dead gone 
on you, Miss Dean,” said Fred, rather bluntly. “TI don’t 
blame him much for that, because you’re an uncommonly 
nice girl.” 

“Now, Fred,” piniaated Daisy, almost tearfully, “I 
didn’t ask you to throw bouquets at me. I want you to tell 
me what you think I ought to do. 


,| but before she could make a non-committal reply he went — 
on to say that he had come down expressly to give her a 


tomer. How can I do it without his suspecting my real 
motive ?” 

“Tell him you are overburdened with work, and that 
you are sorry you cannot take any more from him for the 
present, at any rate.” 

“But he will find out that TI am taking work from other 
people in the building, and then I’m liable to get a new 
customer any day.” | 

“That’s all right. You’ve had most of your present pa- 
trons before Calcutt came to you. You could give him to 
understand that their work has. greatly increased of late 
and you cannot handle any more.” 
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Mr. Calcutt, but I do want to dispense with him as a cus- - 
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“He is so persistent that I fear I shall have trouble in 
dropping him, especially since he made it a point to come 


_ here a little while ago and give me some inside information 


about the market.” 

“He did, eh?” exclaimed Fred, pricking up his ears, for 
he was on a still hunt for pointers ever since his little coup 
inJ.& D. “What did he say?” 

“He told me that he knew positively that a pool of big 
operators had been formed to boom L. & 8., and that the 
stock would surely go up in a few days.” 

“Did he tell you how he got his information?” 

“He did not.” 

“Fle expected you to accept his word. Well, otuisisding 
the interest he appears to take in you, I guess he wouldn’t 


be likely to hand you out anything that wasn’t the real 


thing, for if you invested any money on the strength of 
what he told you, and the deal went wrong, it would iad 
queer him with you for good and all.” 

“But I don’t want his tip, and I wish he hadn’t given it 
to me,” replied the girl, in a troubled tone. “If the pointer 
is really all that he claims for it, he will feel that he has 


- put me under obligations to him, and will take advantage 


of the fact to annoy me with his unwelcome attentions.” 

Fred saw the point, and he scratched his head for an 
idea to help Daisy. out. 

He thought as much of her, almost, as if she was his 
sister, and he was prepared to fight her battles if he saw 
any way of doing it. 

“Well, if he annoys you, you just tell me, and I’ll have 

a quiet talk with him. If you haven’t any big brother 
to take your part you can call on me every time,” said 
Fred, sturdily. 

“You are very good, Fred Ticknor, and I shan’t forget 
it, but I won’t allow you to get yourself into trouble on my 
account. Mr. Caleutt would resent any interference on 


your part, probably, and might complain about you to Mr. 
Colt.” 


“Tf he’s a gentleman he’ll leave you alone when he sees 
he isn’t welcome here; if he persists in Sete you, then 
he’s no gentleman ad ought to be shown up.” 

Daisy finally decided that she would tell Mr. Caleutt 
that she was too busy to do any more work for him, and 
see what effect that would have on the situation. 

Fred, when he returned to his seat in the outer office, 
began to ponder over the pointer ae Caleutt had given 
Daisy Dean. 

He looked up L. & S. on the ticker and ond that there 
had been several sales that afternoon at 88% and 89—prob- 


ably six thousand shares had changed hands at those fig- | 


ures. 


“There seems to be something doing in that stock. Vl 
keep my eyes on it to-morrow, and then I'll be able to tell 
better.” 

Next morning Fred kept track of i & §., and he no- 
ticed that twenty thousand shares were traded 3 in by noon, 
at prices ranging from 89 to 90. 


“That looks lke business,” he said to himself. 
Vll buy fifty shares, at any rate.” 

So he went around to the bank in Nassau Street and 
drew four hundred and fifty dollars against his certificate 
of deposit, and handed the cash to the margin clerk, with 
an order to buy fifty shares of L. & 8. at 90 on margin. 

By the time Fred got back to his office the shares were 
bought and held by the bank subject to his order. | 

At three o’clock, when the Exchange closed, L. & S. was 
ruling at 92. : 

During the next two days the shares fluctuated between 
90 and 94, closing on Saturday noon at the latter figure. 

That morning Daisy told Fred that Mr. Caleutt had 
called with some new. work, but she had refused to accept 
it on the plea that she was too busy. 

“What did he say ?” asked the boy. 

“He insisted on leaving it, saying he was in no hurry 
and that I could do it when I could find time. He also 
asked me if I had taken advantage of his pointer. When 
I said I had not, he seemed disappointed, and advised me 
to do so before it was too late to reap any benefit from it.” 

“Well, if you’ve got any money to spare I’d advise you to 
buy a few shares with me. I bought fifty the other day 
at 90; the last quotation this morning was 94. If I had 
money enough I’d buy fifty more at as near 94 Monday 
morning as I could get them. I’m satisfied the stock will 


“7 guess 


go to par.” 

“Mr. Calcutt told me it would go to 110, and perhaps 
higher.” 

“Did he? I’m glad you told me. I dare say he has 


received a tip from some one on the inside.” 

“T don’t know whether I ought to encourage you to go 
any deeper into this new deal, Fred, after the warning | 
I’ve given you about trading in stocks,” said Daisy, doubt- 
fully. “If it wasn’t that I really believe Mr. Calcutt’s tip 
is a good one, which has been demonstrated by the rise of 
the stock according to his prediction, I’d scold you for 
buying those fifty shares.” 

“Well, don’t say another word, but come in with me on 
another fifty. Ill take thirty and you twenty. IVI cost 
you one hundred and eighty-eight dollars. Can you raise 
that much ?” 

“Yes. Ill bring it with me Mantas: * 

“All right. Um glad to have you for a partner in this 
deal,” said Fred, as Daisy covered up her machine, pre- 
paratory to starting for home. 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE NICK OF TIME. 

On Monday morning Miss Dean brought down enough 
money to make good the margin on 20 shares of L. & S. at 
90. 

Fred took it around to the bank in Nassau street, where 
he had more than enough to secure 30 additional shares of 
the stock. 

He bought the 50 shares in his own name. 

That morning L. & 8. began to attract a great deal of 
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attention from the brokers, who had many orders from 
outsiders to purchase the stock. 

There were lively times all day at the Exchange, for a 
buoyant feeling affected stocks all along the line, and the 
upward tendency was decided. 

L. & S. gradually advanced to 96, and at intervals, when 
he happened to be in the office, Fred carried the good news 
to Daisy. 


Next day the excitement was more pronounced, and 
when L. & S. touched 102 the brokers began tumbling over 
one another in their efforts to get the stock. 

“Looks as if it was going to 110, all right,” Fred told 
the stenographer on Thursday morning, when the shares, 
that had closed the previous afternoon at 105, opened at 
106, and soon jumped to 1064 and then 107. “We're going 
to make a few dollars out of this boom, Miss Dean.” 

The general public came rushing into the Street to in- 
vest, and, Mr. Colt having his share of the business, Fred 
was kept unusually busy carrying notes here, there and 
everywhere during business hours. 


Next morning L. & 8S. opened at 112, and Fred told Daisy 
that he wasn’t going to take any more chances. 

“There may be a break in prices at any moment,” he 
remarked. “I’m kept on the move at such a lively rate 
that I can’t keep track of things as well as if I was standing 
over the ticker. I’m going to beg off for a few minutes, run 
around. to the bank and close out. ” 


He carried out his intentions at once, and within half an 
hour he and Miss Dean had no further personal interest 
in the doings of the market. 


When he got back to his chair in the office he oceupied 
the few minutes of leisure he had in figuring up how much 
he and the stenographer had made out of the deal. 

The ticker showed a sale of one hundred shares at 
112 5-8, and he judged that was the figure their holdings 
had gone at. 


“On my fifty shares that I bought at 90 I make about 
eleven hundred dollars; on the thirty for which I gave 94 
my profit is something like five hundred and fifty dollars, 
That’s a total of sixteen hundred and fifty dollars. That 
isn’t so bad on a capital of eight hundred dollars. Miss 
Dean‘ has collared three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
Nothing like having a first-class pointer to operate with.” 

Fred walked into the stenographer’s den and showed the 
results of his calculation, which were verified next morning 
when he got a statement of account and a check from the 
bank. 


“Tf mother knew I was worth twenty-four hundred and 
fifty dollars she’d fall off her chair from astonishment,” 
said Fred, with a chuckle, to Daisy. 

— “Aren’t you going to tell her?” the girl ee him. 

“Not yet a while. I shall tell my sister, however. When 
I go to lunch I’ll get your money, and you can take it home 
with you. I suppose you'll be buying some swell clothes 
on the strength of it.” 

“What makes you think so?” laughed Daisy. 











“That’s the first thing the girls think of when they have 
a wad in their pocketbook.” 

“You seem to know all about it, Fred,” replied the peey 
stenographer. 

“Sure I do,” he chuckled. 
I mpst leave you.” 

Fred drew one hundred and fifty dollars that afternoon, 
leaving the balance on a new certificate of deposit, and took 
the bills home to his mother. 

“What, more money for me!” exclaimed the little mother 
as her son tossed her the bills across the supper-table. “You 
must have found another pocketbook.” 

“No, mother, but I made a little deal in stocks with the 
funds I had and came out a few hundreds ahead. You 
heard me say the market has been booming lately. I got 
out just in time, for things went to pieces to-day, and a 
good many people have come out at the small end of the 
horn.” 

“T am glad to know that you are one of the fortunate 
ones,” smiled his mother. 

“Yes, I’m about the luckiest boy in Wall Street. There 
are very few messengers who have a bank account like me.” 


“Gee! There goes my bell. 


Next day Barclay Calcutt met Daisy Dean in the corridor. 


He and some equally lucky friends had been treating 
themselves to an unlimited number of mint juleps, and 
as a consequence Mr. Calcutt’s face was flushed, his breath 
had a strong aroma of the café, and his limbs were not as 
steady as usual. 

He stopped the young lady as she was about to enter her 
office and asked her how much she had made out of his tip. 

“I’m very busy, Mr. Calcutt,” she eee quite em- 
barrassed. “Please permit me to pass.” 

He drew back a bit, but as she opened the door he fol- 
lowed her into her room. 

“Yowre an uncommonly pretty girl, Miss Dean,” he 

said, sinking heavily into a chair; uncommonly pretty, I 
like pretty girls—great failing of mine,” and he ogled the 
cirl with his eyes. 

“Mr. Caleutt,” cried Daisy, desperately, 
please leave the room? I am very busy.” 

“Very busy, eh? Too bad. I-wanted to talk with you. 
I’ve made a barrel of money on L. & 8. I'd like to take 
you around to Delmonico’s to lunch. Understand? Rest 


“won't you 


of the boys would have a fit to see me with such a charming 


young lady.” 

“Mr. Caleutt, will you please go?” 

“Want to get rid of me, eh? All right: Pretty girls 
privileged characters. I’ve got a load of work for you up- 
stairs. Bring it down to-morrow. Charge what you please. 
Pretty girls ought to make money.” 

Much to Daisy’s relief, the broker got on his feet and 
started for the door. 

He fumbled for the handle a moment or two, turned 
around and started back to the chair. 

At that moment Fred entered from the counting-room 
and told Daisy that Mr. Colt wanted her in his office. 
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_ eral degrees more unsteady than when he entered the room. 


replied Fred, coolly. “Your office is upstairs. re 





. as 


She grabbed her notebook and flew, leaving Barclay Cal- 
cut and the boy together. 


“Well, sir,” said Fred, “what can I do for you?” 
The broker looked at him in a fishy way, for he was sev- 


leave without seeing him, and I am not here, call me up on 
the *phone.” | 

“All right, sir,” replied the boy, starting off. 

When Fred reached the residence of Mr. Lynch he found 
the gentleman had not got home. 

He waited half an hour and then started back for the 
office. 

It wanted a quarter to six when he reached the office 
building and walked up to the second floor. 

As Fred approached the door of his office the superin- 
tendent of the building came along and the boy nodded to 
him. 

At that moment the shrill cry of a woman echoed through 
the corridor and startled both Fred and the superintendent. 

The scream came from the office of Colt & Co. 

Fred flung open the door and saw a man in a silk hat 
pressing his hand over Daisy’s mouth. 

It was evident there was foul play going on. 


“You can get out,” he said thickly. oe use for you 
at all. Understand ?” | 
“I think you’d better get out yourself, Mr. Calcutt,” 


ee ec 


‘Know who you're talking to, boy? I’m a customer of 
Miss—Miss Dean. Got business here. Stay as long as I 
choose. No business of yours.” | 

Fred walked over and threw open the door. 

“Miss Dean is very busy to-day, Mr. Calcutt. She can’t 
be bothered with visitors. You will oblige her very much 
by leaving.” 

The broker was standing with his back against Daisy’s 
desk, his hat on the back of his head, and ae legs wobbling 
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under him. 
Fred felt that the attitude he had assumed toward the | CHAPTER VII. 
intoxicated broker was rather a delicate one, as he really ANOTHER LUCKY DEAL. 


had no right to order the man out of the stenographer’s| With the superintendent at his back, Fred Ticknor en- 


office. tered the reception-room, where the pretty stenographer 

But he knew Daisy wanted to get rid of him, and to! was struggling with her assailant. 
oblige her he had taken the bull by the horns. 

Fortunately for the boy, Barclay Caleutt’s thoughts were 
diverted suddenly when he saw a friend out in the corri-} Pred sprang at the man like a young tiger, and then it 
dor, and he started for the door without another word. was that he caught his first glimpse of his face. 

As soon as he was outside Fred shut the door after him! [¢ was Barclay Caleutt. 


and returned to the reception-room. His eyes were bloodshot and glaring, and he was evident- 
When Daisy came out of Mr. Colt’s private office he told 


Fortunately for her the boy had returned in the nick of 
time. 








ly in a very ugly mood. 


_ her how he had managed to get rid of Barclay Calcutt. The moment Fred seized him he released Daisy and 


“I’m ever so much obliged to you, Fred,” she replied |turned his -attention to the boy, whom he caught by the 
gratefully. ‘He seems to be intoxicated, and his conver-| throat, and, forcing him back against the ticker, seemed 
sation embarrassed me very much. I hope he won’t come | hent on choking the life out of him. 
back.” It would have gone hard with Fred if the superintendent 

af) don’t think you'll see him any more to-day. He|hadn’t been in the room, for Caleutt was.a powerful man 
started downstairs with an acquaintance he met in the cor- | and was enraged at the interference of the boy. 
ridor. If he doesn’t take something to sober up on he’ll| The superintendent had all he could do to drag the in- 
have to be carried home in a cab.” | furiated broker away from his victim. 

“T shall not do another bit of work for him,” said the | “For heaven’s sake, Mr. Caleutt,” he said, “care you 
girl resolutely. “If he does not keep out of my office I shall aware what you are doing?” 
ask Mr. Colt to speak to him. I don’ 4 want to have any- | The broker glared at him for a moment and then seemed 
thing more to do with him.” | 

She passed on to her den, and presently Fred was sent | 
on an errand. ter 2” 

Daisy had such a stack of work on hand that she decided! ‘* Matter!” replied the superintendent. “It is a very 
to stay in her office until six o’clock. ‘serious matter, sir. You were attacking Mr. Colt’s stenog- 

It was half-past three when Fred got back, and he was | rapher when we came in here. What explanation have you 
preparing to go home, when Mr. Colt called him into his | to offer for your conduct?” d 
sanctum and told him he wanted him to go to Brooklyn. The broker appeared to realize that he had placed him- 

“T want you to take this letter to the residence of Mr. jself in a bad hole, and the only excuse he could think *of’ 
John Lynch, on President Street, and bring me back an | was that he was drunk and didn’t know what he was doing. 
answer. If you are detained, and I am not here when you; If Mr. Caleutt was drunk, it was a different kind of in- 
get back, you must bring the reply to my house.” toxication to what he had been laboring under a few hours 

“Tf Mr. Lynch is not at home shall I wait for him, sir?” , previous, 

“You had better wait a reasonable time, and in case you's Daisy Dean was almost prostrated by the assault as 


‘ 


to recollect his position. | 
éé see at aN e887 ‘ered “WI at’s tl , at- 
IT guess ?’'m drunk,” he muttered. vat’s the ma 
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upon her by the broker, and could hardly make any state-| 
ment of the circumstances when asked by Fred to do so. - 

“Please take him away. I don’t want to see him any 
more,” she cried hysterically. | 

Mr. Caleutt walked unsteadily out of the door, but Fred 
had a strong suspicion that he was assuming to be drunker 
than he really was. 

“T’ll look after Miss Dean,” he said to the superintend- 
ent. ‘You need not wait. You had better see that Mr. 
Calcutt leaves the building.” ! 

Fred led Daisy back to her office and tried his best to 
calm her. 


It was some time before she regained control over her- 
self, 

‘Then she told him what had happened. 

“Soon after the clerks left, and I was all alone in this 
part of the office, somebody came to the corridor door, which 
I had locked, and tried it. I thought it was the janitor and 
paid no attention. I was not working on my machine at 
the time, but reading over my work preparatory to going 
away. At last I got through with what I had to do and 
went to wash my hands and tidy my hair. As I was on 
the way back to my room IJ heard a noise in the outer office. 
I stopped and listened. I heard a drawer pulled out, and 
that excited my suspicions, so I stepped into the room and 
saw a man in a silk hat, whose back was toward me, stand- 


ing alongside the filing cabinet, apparently examining the 


documents in one of the upper boxes. He had no right 
to be there, of course, and without thinking of anv danger 
to myself I walked right up to him and asked his business. 
He turned around with a start, and then, to my astonish- 
ment, I recognized Mr. Caleutt. For a moment we stood 
and looked at each other, then he turned upon me with 
something that sounded like an oath an caught me by the 
arms. I was so startled that I screamed out. That en- 
raged him and he pressed his hand over my mouth to pre- 
vent me from uttering another sound. What he intended 


- to do at the cabinet I cannot guess, but he looked wicked 


enough to. kill me, and, terribly frightened, I struggled to 
get away from him. It was then you came into the office 
and saved me. Oh, Fred, T am so thankful you were at 
hand to interfere at such a critical moment.” _ 

“T am mighty glad myself that I reached the office at a 
moment when my presence was needed.” 

“What brought you back here at this Jate hour?” 

Fred told her about his errand to Brooklyn. 

“{ waited a reasonable time for Mr. Lynch to show up, 
and as he did not do so [ came back here to telephone the 
fact to Mr. Colt, according to his directions. 1 must do so 
now, and then Pll walk mie you as far as the underground 
station,’ 

Daisy put on her hat and wrap while Fred was in the 
hooth, and was ready to go when he came out. 

“T wonder what could have been Mr. Calcutt’s object in 
entering our office and monkeying with the papers in the 
cabinet?” said Fred, as they walked out into the outer 
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office. ‘He will have to ee his actions to Mr. Colt 
to-morrow, I fancy.” : . 

“JT haven't the least idea what he was up to,” re al- 
swered. 


“I dare say he’ll claim he had a jag on and didn’t know 
what he was doing; but from the way he acted I think he 
knew what he was about all right.” | 

“But how could he have got into the office, Fred? The 
door ought to have been locked.” 


“Hither it was not locked, through some oversight, or 
Mr. Caleutt had a key that fitted the lock. | 

“You think, then, that Mr. Caleutt deliberately came in 
here for some bad purpose? It seems incredible that a 
prosperous broker like him would do such a thing.” 

“How do you know he’s prosperous?” asked Fred. 

He told me this afternoon that he had made a barrel of 
money out of L. & 8.” 


“That sounds reasonable, I’ll admit, as he must have 
worked the tip he gave you, and we have good evidence it 
was a corker. Well, it doesn’t make any difference how 
prosperous he is, his presence in this office under the cir- 
cumstances in which you detected him looks pretty bad. 
I’ll bet he’s trying to work some scheme against Mr. Colt, 
and it will be up to the boss POTROTTOW, to sift the matter 
for himself.” 


“Tid you say anything to him over the wire?” - 

“No. I thought it best for you to explain matters in the 
morning. Ill give him the facts of the case as far as I 
know them, and the superintendent will corroborate me. 
He will then call you into the office, and you can tell your 
story.” 

Fred left Daisy at the station at the corner of Broadway 
and walked to his home in Cannon Street. 

Mr. Colt was both angry and mystified over Mr. Cal- 
eutt?s conduct when he heard the news next morning, and 
went upstairs to demand an explanation of that gentleman. 

How Caleutt squared himself neither Fred nor Daisy 
ever learned, but he ceased to bring the stenographer any 
more work, or to notice her when he passed her after that, 
which was a great satisfaction to the young lady. 

About a week later Fred carried a note to Gage & Mo- 
ran’s office in the Mills Building. 

He had to wait for some papers to be prepared for him 
to take back, and while sitting near the ticker two well- 
known brokers came in and asked to see Mr. Moran. 

The offiée boy took their names into the private office, 
and while waiting for him to return the visitors began 
talking about a deal that was forming to control D. & G. 
shares. 

They stood so close to Fred that the boy could not very 
well help hearing all they said. 

He did not know much about the stock that formed the 
subject of their conversation, but he did know the brokers 
well by sight and reputation. 

Fred knew there must be something in this thing, or 
they would not be so interested in the matter. 
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He wondered how he could find out something more 
about it. 

There was nobody he dared question on the subject, so 
he began to watch the newspapers, thinking some hint 
about the deal might get into print. 

He also looked up the recent record of D. & G. aad com- 
pared prices for weeks back, with the result that he found 
the stock was selling below its normal figure. 

“T don’t think D. & G. will go any lower than it is now 
under present conditions. In fact, it should go up two or 
three points before long, without reference to any deal that 
may be going on behind the curtain. I think I’ll buy three 
shares, anyway, at the present price, 65, and if my pointer 
amounts to anything 'll make a good thing out of it. If 
it doesn’t pan out I ought to make something, anyway, for 
the market seems ripe for some kind of an advance.” 

So next day Fred put up nineteen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of his money as margin on three hundred shares, hop- 
ing his former luck would continue. 

He was not disappointed, for a very rapid rise followed 
his purchase. In two days D. & G. was in great demand at 
71, and it kept right on upward. 

Then Fred told Daisy about his new venture. 

Instead of scolding him, as he had half expected she 
would, she asked him if he would buy fifty shares for her 
at the market price. 

He said he would, and the next morning she brought 
enough money down to secure the shares at 72, the price 
he had to pay for them. 

Next day the stock boomed to 78, and Fred and Daisy 
shook hands with each other. 

The financial papers gave out various reasons for the 
rise in D. & G., and everybody in Wall Street and that 
neighborhood were talking about it and wondering how 
high it would go. 

It was the latter question that interested Fred and Daisy 
most of all. 

The stenographer relied wholly on the boy’s: judgment, 
as she had no time nor opportunities to watch the trend 
of the market. 

“T leave the fate of my venture wholly in your hands, 
Fred,” Daisy told him. “When you decide it is time to sell 
your holdings sell mine, too.” x 

“You want to give me an order on the bank to that ef- 
fect, then, Miss Dean. Your deal is in ae name, though 
I put it through for you.” 

Daisy wrote the order, signed it and passed it “to Fred. 

“Suppose when I collect the money I should skip out-to 
Canada—what would you do?” he grinned. 

“Tm not worrying about any such thing,” laughed the 
girl. “I feel that my money is as safe in your hands as in 
the bank.” 

“T’m glad you’ve got such a good opinion of me,” said 
Fred. “You don’t see abyiaive more of Mr. Caleutt these | 
days, do you?” “Ten days ago I linseed oa 1 couple of brokers speaking 

“JT do not, and I’m very sini of it, too.” about some deal that was under way in D. & G. stock. Well, 

“He gives me the glassy eye, too. He ought to be thank- I bought three hundred shares on the chance that there was 


















ful that neither of us had him arrested for assault. We 
could have made it pretty hot for him, ’m thinking. Td 
give something to know how he fixed things up with Mr. 
Colt.” 

, That afternoon D. & G. closed at 81, and small outside 
speculators were bringing their pine wads into the Street 
to go long on the shares. 

Next morning about eleven o’clock Fred overheard. two 
brokers say that they guessed D. % G. was getting top- 
heavy, and that they looked to see it drop back into the 
lower seventies as soon as the bears got their work in. 

Fred knew that «these brokers were considered men of 
sound judgment, so he decided that it was dangerous for 
him to take any further chances with the stock. 

It was then ruling at 87, with every apparent chance of 
going higher. 

“nough is as good as a feast,” he said to himself, start- 
ing for the bank in Nassau Street, “though, on the whole, 
a profit of twenty-two dollars a share isn’t a bad banquet 
when you come to figure on it.” 

He ordered his shares and Daisy’s to be closed out at 
once, and it was done inside of ten minutes. 

When he got back to the office he reported the close of 
the deal to Miss Dean. 

“T’ll clear something over seven hundred dollars, won't 
I?” she said joyfully. 

“That’s what you will.” 

“And how much are you ahead? You bought at 65, I 
think ?” 

“T am sixty-five hundred dollars to the good. Think of 
that for a messenger boy! Am I lucky or not?” 

“You’re the luckiest boy in Wall Street,” she said. 
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CHAPTER VIL ‘ 
LAYING A TRAP., 

‘Fred had kept his latest speculative venture a secret 
from his sister. 

He wanted to give her a cob. big surprise in case he 
was as fortunate as he hoped to be. 

So when he went home that night he sprang it on her, 

“You didn’t know that I took another shy at the market 
about ten days ago, did you, Bess?” he grinned. 

“Why, no; you never told me a word about it. Aren’t 
you mean?” 

“How much do you think I made this time?” 

“How should I be able to guess? How much?” 

“Sixty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Fred Ticknor, you don’t mean that!” she exclaimed, 
incredulously. 

“T certainly do mean it. You remember, I’ve been carry- 
ing a certificate of deposit on that little Nassau Street bank / 
for twenty-three hundred dollars around with me for some 
weeks, don’t you?” 

«6 Oh, yes. 9 
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something good at the bottom of their talk. 
65 and this morning I sold at 87: Profit, sixty-five hun- 
dred dollars. There you have it in a nutshell.” 

“My goodness! It sounds too good to be true.” 

“Well, I can guarantee it’s true. Il show you a cer- 


‘tificate of deposit to-morrow night for eighiy-eight paenee 


dollars.” : 


“Wall Street seems to be a aoe gold mine for you, 
Fred. ? 


“That’s because luck and me are pulling together in the 


same boat.” 


“You ought to give mother some of that money.” 

“T’m going to. Ill give her seven hundred dollars and 
you one hundred dollars, and Vil treat you both to a bang- 
oe dinner and the theater afterward.” 

“Aren't you just the best brother in the world!” ex- 
claimed Bessie, running to Fred and giving him a big hug 
and a kiss. 

Mrs. Tickner could hardly belive the evidence of her 
eyes when Fred handed out the seven hundred dollars next 
evening, and told her it was partief a haul he had jyst made 
in the stock market. 

“T think we ought to move uptown, mother, into a better 
neighborhood. We can afford to do that now, since Fortune 
has begun to smile on us. I know flat hunting isn’t a 
pleasant pastime, but people have to tackle it once in 
awhile.” 

“Where would you like to go, my son?” 

Fred mentioned several localities where he thought a cosy 
five-room flat could be found. 

They had been living in three very inferior rooms for 


several years, and a change for the better was much to be | 


desired. 

So in a day or two Mrs. Tickner started vfptown to select 
a nice flat of five rooms at a reasonable rent. 

She picked out several and left the final selection to her 
son. 

He and Bessie visited them on the following Sunday and 
deciding on one paid a deposit to secure it. 

A week later they were settled m their new home, and 
were quite delighted with it. 

The clerks in Mr. Colt’s office had noticed that Fred was 
pretty solid with the stenographer, and sometimes they 
jollied him about the intimacy. 

One of the bookkeepers, who was something of a dude in 


his attire, was smitten on the young lady and had made: 


many several ineffectual attempts to attract her notice to 
himself. : 

He was much put out because she treated Fred, who was 
only the office boy, in such a friendly way, while she prac- 
tically ignored a person of such superior consequence as 
himself. 

He lost no opportunity to pass remarks reflecting on 
Fred’s attentions to Miss Dean, and frequently guyed the 
boy unmercifully. 

Fred stood it without saying a word. 


I bought at|row with the fellow, and he thought the easiest way was 


the best out of the difficulty. 

One morning James Elder, that was the name of this 
particular clerk, bought a bunch of violets from an Italian 
sidewalk vender. 


He placed it in his desk until he had occasion to take a 
statement inside to Daisy to copy off on her typewriter for 
him, then he carried the nosegay with him and presented 
it to her with one of his best bows and prettiest speeches. 

She accepted it with a ‘smile, and Elder, thinking that 
at last he had produced an impression on the charming 
girl, returned to his desk feeling like a bird. 

After a time Fred had occasion to bring some work to 
her whereupon she took the violets off her desk and pinned 
them on the lapel of his jacket. 


One of the junior clerks noticed the flowers and asked 
Fred why he didn’t present them to Miss Dean. 

“Why she just gave them to me herself.” 

Another clerk, who had seen Elder carry the self-same 
flowers in to the stenographer, laughed and called the book- 
keeper’s attention to Fred. 


-“Fe’s wearing those violets you gente to Miss Dean. 
I guess you aren’t in it with our office boy.” 

Elder, recognizing his floral offering, was so incensed 
that he rushed up to Fred, tore the violets from his button 
hole, and threw them into the waste basket. 

“What did you do that for?” asked the boy, indignantly. 

“None of your business, you little monkey,” he answered 
in a rage, walking back to his desk. 

“Well, if I was half the monkey you are I’d hire myself , 
out to a dime museum,” replied Fred. 

“What's that?” cried Elder. ‘How dare you address 
such a remark to me, you impertinent whipper-snapper ?’’ 

“Thanks. Youw’re a gentleman, I don’t think,” answered 
Fred, sarcastically. 


“T shall report your insolence to Mr. Colt, ” said the 
clerk, loftily. | 

“T would if I was you,” retorted the boy. 
you'll get what’s coming to you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Just report me, and perhaps you'll find out.” 

Later on Elder did report Fred to Mr. Colt and the boss 
called his messenger inside and asked him what was the 
trouble between him and the bookkeeper. 

Fred explained how Elder had treated the bunch of vio- 
lets Miss Dean had given him, and had called him a little 
monkey on top of it. 

“Tf it hadn’t been that I didn’t want to raise a ruction 
in the office, I’d have punched him in the eye. The trouble 
with him is he’s dead gone on Miss Dean. She has no use 


“Then maybe 


|for him, and he’s sore on me because she treats me as a 


friend.” 


“All right,” replied Mr. Colt; “but don’t let me hear of 


‘any trouble between you and Elder inside my office.” | 


“Tt won’t be my fault if there is any, sir.” said Fred. 


He judged if he called the clerk down it would lead to a (“I shall keep away from him as much as possible; but just 


a 
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the same lin not going to let him walk roughshod over me, 
because he’s a clerk and I’m only an office boy.” 


“Well, I won’t have any scrapping in my office, Tick- | 


nor—understand that,” said the broker, turning to his 
desk. 

Milder was out of humor all day, for the other clerks 
roasted him in a quiet way about the violets he had bought 
expressly for Miss Dean, and which she in turn had pre- 


sented to F red, 


He concentrated his resentment on the young messenger, 
who had been the involuntary cause of his take-down, and 
determined to get square with him. 

If he could manage somehow to get the bigs discharged, 
and thus separate him from the stenographer for good, he 
thought he would then have a clear field to himself. 


A few days later, while Fred was out on an errand, a| 


man who owed Mr. Colt ten dollars came into the office and 
handed him a bil! in payment of his debt. 

The bill in question was noticeable from the fact that 
it had a red Maltese cross stamped on its back, and the 


broker saw it when his visitor placed the money on his desk ' 


alongside two letters that were waiting to be delivered. 


Mr. Colt accompanied his caller outside into the corridor 


leaving the bill where the man had placed it. 

Just as the man took his departure Mr. Spencer, of Spen- 
cer & Sysonby, whose offices were opposite, came up the 
stairs and seeing Mr. Colt asked him to step into his office 
with him. 


As the door closed behind them, Fred came dashing up- | 


stairs, and nan into his own office. 

He walked into his employer’s private room, for he had 
brought back an answer to a note he had just carried over 
to Gage & Moran. 

He saw the two letters and the stent dollar bill on Mr. 
Colt’s desk as he placed the envelope down near them. 

Observing his employer’s hat on the top of the desk he 
judged he had gone back to the counting-room, and he went 
to the window to wait for him to come back. 

At that moment Daisy entered the private office, and 
went to a small filing cabinet that stood on a shelf along- 


side Mr, Colt’s safe, which partially hid her presence in the 
room, 


a ee et ee 
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Presently Fred left the private room and went back to 
the washroom just as Mr. Cole entered the office. 

Elder saw the broker come in, followed him into the pri- 
vate room and handed. him the paper he had previously laid 
on the desk. 

Then he retired with a cheerful grin on his countenance, 
for he thought he had fixed the office boy. 

“The boss saw him come out of his room,” he chuckled. 
“Tf he will only search him when he-misses that bill we’ll 
have a new office boy next week.” 

The unprincipled clerk grinned and rubbed his hands 
one over the other in glee at the unhappy prospect that 
faced the young messenger whom he so cordially hated. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE GAME THAT DIDN’T WORK. 

When Mr. Colt sat down at the desk he recollected the 
ten dollar bill and reached-for it, but it wasn’t there. 

He looked the desk over, felt in his pockets, glanced 
about on the carpet and finally rang for Fred. 

The boy answered the summons. 

-“You were in here a moment ago, were vou not, Tick- 
nor?” he asked, watching ‘the lad closely. 

“Yes, sir; I brought that yellow envelope from Mr. 
Moran and put it on your desk.” 

“Did you see a ten dollar bill lying near those two let- 
ters ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’? 

“You didn’t pick it up by mistake, did you?” 

“Why no, sir,” answered the boy in surprise. 

“Hum !” said his employer. ‘Was there any one else in 
here beside you at the time?” 

“T didn’t see any one. I was looking out of the window 
until the montent I left the room.” 

“Well, Ticknor, that bill seems to have vanished in a ~ 
most mysterious way,” said Mr. Colt. “You say you saw 
it when you left the room ?” 

“T saw it when I entered the room, sir.” 

“Tt’s all the same, since no one else has been here. I saw 
you leave the room myself. I went direc tly to the desk and 
found the bill missing.” ‘ 

“T hope you don’t suspect me of taking. i sir?” eried 


A minute or two later James Elder entered the boss’s | Fr ed, aghast at the idea. . 


sanctum, with a paper in his hand which he laid upon the, 
desk, 


He, too, saw the ten dollar bill and he also saw Fred look- 
ing out of the window. 


Immediately an idea occurred to his mind and a sardonic 
smile curled his thin lips. 


He picked up the bill, folded it, and slyly approaching 


the boy, who was watching an altercation hetween a police- ) 


man and an Italian image vender, cautiously slipped it into 
his jacket pocket. 

* Then with a grin of satisfaction he returned to the desk, 
took up the paper he had brought and softly left the room, 


| Ticknor. 


“Well, it’s very singular where it could have vanished to, 
You haven’t any suggestion to offer, have you?” 
“No, sir; it was lying right there,” replied the boy, much 


| disturbed. 


“T know it was; but it isn’t there now is it ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

At that moment Daisy came forward. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Colt, but I think T can tell you 
‘something about that bill,” she said. 

“T wish you would, if you know. 
were in the room.” 

“T’ve been here about ten minutes, sir, 


‘ 


IT wasn’t aware you 


and I saw that 


going to one of the reception-room windows to look out | bill leave your desk.” 


hinisel’ but keeping well on the alert. 


“Where did it go?” asked Mr. Colt, in some wonder, 


? 
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“At this moment it happens to be in Fred’s right hand 
~ jacket pocket.” , | 

“What!” gasped the boy, with a look of reproach at the 
pretty stenographer. 


Fred was standing close to the.desk, so Mr. Colt reached |. 


over, put his hand into the pocket in question and drew 
out the bill with the Maltese cross on it. : 

“Hum!” he said, severely. “This looks bad for you, 
young man.” . 

“My gracious! How could it have got into my pocket?” 
exclaimed the thunderstruck messenger in great dismay. 

“There seems to be only one way it could have got 
there—you must have put it there in a fit of absent- 
mindedness.” | f 

“Never, sir!” answered Fred, earnestly. 

“Hum !” replied the broker, incredulously. 

“T can explain how it got there,” said Daisy. “I saw 
the whole thing.” | 

“Then you saw Ticknor take it, eh?” 

“No, sir. Fred was standing by the window looking out 
into the street at the time. Mr. Elder came in here with a 
paper in his hand which he placed on your desk. He 
. started to leave when he stopped and looked at Fred. Then 
he came back, picked that bill up, folded it, walked over 








“Yes, sir,” answered the bookkeeper, glibly. “That is L_ 
saw him come out just before you came back.” } 
“Did you see anyone else in here about that time?” 
Nos Hine? . | aS 
“Are you positive there was no one else in here other 
than 'Ticknor ?” yes 

Veg bee ag 7 A ae 

“How do you know that?” ee 

“I was on the way to give you that paper now lying on 
your desk, when I saw you leave the room. I went to the 


window in the reception-room to wait until you came back. 


While standing there I saw Ticknor come in and go into 
your room. After a time he came out again and went on 
through to the counting-room. You came in at that mo- 
ment, and I followed you in and: handed you the paper.” 

“That was the only time you were in my private room 
within the last half hour ?” , 

“You sir.? t” ‘ pe): 

“T left a ten dollar bill on my desk when I went out with 
the gentleman who paid it to me. When I returned the 
bill was gone. I am trying to find out where it went.” 

“Have you asked your office boy? He ought to know 
something about it as he was the only one in your room.” 

“You are wrong on that point, Mr. Elder. There was 


and dropped it into Fred’s pocket, and left the room. He) another person in this room at the same time Ticknor was 
had no idea I was’in here watching his actions. I think,| here.” * 


sir, it was a contemptible trick to get Fred into trouble. If 


“ Another person ?” almost gasped the bookkeeper. “ey 


you will call Mr. Elder in here, I will repeat my statement! did not see—” ) 


before his face, and dare him to deny its truth.” 

Both Mr. Colt and Fred were astonished at the turn the 
case had taken. _ ” 

“This is a very serious charge you are making against 
Mr. Elder, Miss Dean,” said the broker, fegarding the 
stenographer attentively., 

“T am not responsible for that gentleman’s actions,” she 
said, firmly. “If he chose to lower himself by committing 
such’ an unworthy deed it is my place at least, as a witness 
of the occurrence, to see that justice is done the innocent.” 

“Hum!” said the broker. “Ticknor, will you tell Mr. 
Elder that I wish to see him.” | 

Fred walked into the counting-room and up to the book- 
keeper’s desk. a 

There was blood in his eye, but he controlled himself as 
well as he could. : | | 
It would have given him a heap of satisfaction to have 


called the man-a contemptible cur, and have smashed him | 


in the face. a 

“Never mind,” he breathed, “‘it’ll keep.” 

Then out aloud he said: “Mr. Colt wishes to see you.” 

Turning his back on the man‘he returned to the private 
office, followed by the bookkeeper, with a pen behind each 
ear, 


‘is quite true that I like ‘Fred very much indeed. 


“T am quite satisfied you did not see her,” said the 
broker, dryly. “Miss Dean will you kindly repeat in Mr. 
Elder’s presence what occurred in this office while you were 
here ?” ye 

Daisy told her story over again, and James Elder’s face 
was a study during her recital of his treacherous act. 

“Well, Mr. Elder, this is a serious accusation. What 
have you to say in your own defense?” | 

“The young lady’s story is not true,” said the bookkeeper, 
desperately. “She is simply trying to shield Ticknor, 
whom she thinks a great deal of. They have been very 
thick for weeks past, and it is only natural that——” —_- 

“Mr. Colt,” demanded the girl, with an indignant flush 
mantling her cheeks, “do you believe my story, which I 
assert to be the absolute truth, or do you believe that man’s: 
denial of the facts? “Look at his face. Is that the face of 
an honest person? Coward-like he is trying to give you a 
false impression of my friendship for Fred Ticknor. It 
He is 
the brightest and smartest*boy in Wall Street, and I am 
sure is above a mean or dishonest action. I have no apology 
to make for liking a boy of his manly and generous. 
nature.” | 

Daisy spoke with much spirit, and Fred cast a grateful 





“Mr. Elder, were you in my office while T was out?’’| glance at her. 


~ 


‘asked Mr. Colt, when the clerk entered the room. 
“No, sir,” replied Elder, unblushingly. 
“Did you see Ticknor in here during my temporary 
absence ?”” 


She gave Elder such a scornful look that the bookkeeper 
fairly wilted under it. 

“Mr. Elder, I am sorry to say that your denial is very 
lame,” said Mr, Colt.. “The other day you came in to me 


you are not on a friendly 
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and made a complaint against Ticknor, which shows that 
footing with the boy. Do you 
still deny the truthfulness of Miss Deaga’s statement?” 
“You seem to be prejudiced against | me, sir,” ee 
the bookkeeper, in a low tone. 
“I am bound to gay that I am inclined to believe the evi- 


dence given by Miss Dean, for I have no reason to doubt 


her'word. Ticknor flatly denies having touched the bill. 
How then did it get into his pocket ? Miss Dean offers an 
explanation which incriminates you, In your denial your 
face and appearance contradicts your tongue. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence is clearly against you. Whether 
you admit your guilt or not, I shall take no action on the 
matter, though it is a very discreditable affair for any man 
to be implicated in, for it was ey idently not aimed at my 
interests, but prompted by personal feeling on your part 
against Ticknor. If you are really guilty it would be much 
more manly on your part to acknowledge it and make an 
unreserved apology for your conduct to Ticknor. That is 
all I have to say.” 

te decline to make any further statement, ” replied 
Elder, doggedly. 

“Very well. You may return to your desk.” 

“I prefer to resign my position in your office, sir.” 

_ “Very well, Mr. Elder. You may ask the cashier to pay 
you up to the end of the week. Turn your work over to 
Edwards.” 

James Elder walked out of the priy ate room, got his 
money and left the office for good. 

“Tf he hadn’t left I should have waited in the corridor 
for him this afternoon and forced hizn to take a licking or 
give’ me one,” said Fred, in a resolute tone to Daisy, later 
on. “He's a dirty cur, and deserves no consideration.” 

“T am glad he has gone, for I could have had no- respect 
for him after this,” she answered. 

“Tt was a good thing for me that you were in Mr. Colt’s 
room and saw the whole thing, otherwise I probably would 
have been in a bad box. I wish to thank you for the way 
you stood up for me, Miss Dean. It was generous of you, 
and I sha’n’t forget it. My mother and sister will feel 
erateful to you when J tell them the story.” ; 

“I did no more than my duty, Fred, and deserve’ no 


thanks,” she answered. 


nl 





CHAPTER X. 
THE DEAL IN D. W. & P. 


qo 


The other clerks in the office were surprised at the sud- 
den departure of the bookkeeper, and as they had an idea 


that Fred knew the reason of his exit they took the first 


chance to corner him and ask him questions on the subject. 

Fred, however, declined to injure his enemy’s reputation, 
and referred his questioners to Mr. Colt. 

Of course it was absurd to think any one of them would 
approach the boss on the matter, and so their curiosity | 
remained ungratified. 

Three weeks after this affair Fred discovered that a com- 
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bination had been formed to poutrol D. W. & P., which — 
was then ruling at 72. 


He immediately confided the news to Daisy and sug-- 


gested that they combine their capital va buy all the 
shares they could afford. 
‘She considered the matter awhile and finally consented 
to do it, 
“Vim afraid you’ ve made a speculator of me in spite of 


all my good resolutions,” she laughed. 


“Well, you have one advantage at any rate, Miss Dean,” 
he said. 

“What is that?” | 

“You will be connected with the luckiest boy in Wall 
Street,” he grinned. 

“Well, I suppose there is something in ‘that, 
seem to be quite lucky in more, ways than one.” 

ST ‘certainly am. 1 was lucky to get out of that ten 
dollar bill scrape.” 

“You were indeed. If I hadn’t been a witness:in your 
favor, Mr. Elder might have carried his point.” 

“That's right,” agreed the young messenger. “How 
much money can you put into our pool, Miss Dean ?” 

“Twelve hundred dollars.” 

“And I’m good for eight thousand dollars.” 

“We ought to be able to get ities’ a little block of D. W. 
& P. at 72.” 

“Well, you bring down one thousand and eighty dollars 
tomorrow, that will make you good for one hundred and 
fifty shares. Ill put in seven thousand two hundred dol- 
lars.and collar one thousand for myself. 1’ll buy one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty shares as the deal.” 

“Very well, Fred. Ill have the money on hand,” she 
replied. 


>. 


You do 


Next morning she handed her little roll to Fred and he 


made the purchase. 

Several days passed before there was any sign of a rise 
of more than a point in the stock they had invested in, then 
one day the shares jumped unexpectedly to 77. 

“D. W. & P. is beginning to get a move on at last,” Fred 
told her, when he came into her den with a bunch of work 
in his hand. 

“T am delighted to hear it. I was beginning to fear that 
that poiiter you got hold of was a poor one.” 

“You needn’t have any doubts about it, Mis’ Dean. I 
wouldn’t risk seventy-two hundred dollars unless I felt 
pretty sure of my ground.” Pia ae 

Next day, however, Fred got a pretty good scare. 

A heavy bear movement was launched against D. W. & 
P., and the shares tumbled down to 70, or twopoints below 
the price at which. he had purehased the stock. _ 

He kept away from the stenographer’s den, as he didn’t 
want to alarm Daisy. . 

“Tf it goes down another point or two we’ll be called on 


| for" additional margin, and I don’t see how we'll be able- 


to raise even one per cent. I begin to see how foolish it 
is to put up all of one’s capital on a single deal. It will be 
tough if we lose our money. It’s bad enough for me to lose 
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my seventy-two hundred dollars, but Daisy—I don’t like to 


think of it, for I induced her to go into this thing.” 


He was nervous and figetty for the rest of the day, 


though he became a bit reassured when the stock recovered | - 


and went to 72 before the Exchange closed. 

Then he had the onan to run in and tell the girl me 
had happened. 

“Never mind, Fred, I sha’n’t blame you if this doal goes 
wrong,” she said, laying her hand reassuringly on his arm. 
“You'll have-your own troubles, you know. It is no silly 


_ thing to lose seventy-two hundred dollars.” 


Next morning D. W. & P. Spanien at. 73 and by noon had 
gone up to 75. \ 

“That’s better,” Fred told Daisy. 

“Perhaps you waakt to sell and let us make what we can 
out of it,” she said. 

“No,” replied the boy. “Ill sell your one hundred and 
fifty if you say so,‘but I’m going to see this out, make or 
break.” 

“Then I won’t sell. 
one way or the other.” 

D. W. & P. fluctuated for several days, but to Fred’s 


satisfaction it invariably closed higher than the day pre- 
vious. 


I’m willing to bank on your ‘luck, 


When business shut down on Satentby the stock was 
ruling at 80. 


On Monday morning he ran ft Murihe who had meen’ 


in the hospital with a bad leg. 


“Hello, Murph,” he chuckled, evo re like a bad penny, 
aren’t you?” 


“What do you mean by that asked Spencer & Syson- 
by’s messenger, suspiciously. | 

“Youre bound to turn up.” | “ 

“You're awfully funny, ain’t you. 
leg you'd have grinned on the other side of, your face.” 

“Maybe I would. You had one satisfaction at any rate.” 

“What was that?” 

“You didn’t have to work for-three. sy and your 
wages went on just the same.” 

“Who said my wages went on?” 

“T say so. Spencer & Sysonby wouldn’t ‘dock you for 
being on the sick list.” 

“You seem to*know'all about it. a 

“Well, isn’t it a fact?” 

“What of it?” 

“Nothing, except as I remarked you got your pay for 


doing nothing while I had to hustle for mine.” 


“T thought you liked to hustle?” 

“So Ido. By the way,:you didn’t hear that I nee sixty- 
five hundred dollars on D. & G. about the time that leg of 
yours gave out, did you?” 

“What are you givin’ me?” 

_“Givin’ you nothing. 
news.” 

“Well, don’t give me any eae steer as that.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 


If you had had my 
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“JT should say not. How could you make sixty-five hens 
dred dollars on D. & G.?” | 
‘By being on the right side of the market, of romsee 
“Where would you get the money to put up on margin?” 
“You didn’t know t carried a little dough bag of my 
own, did you?” 


“No, I didn’t. know it. “You ean’t jolly me the first day 

I’m out of the hospital. How’s things on the Street since 
I’ve been laid up?” | 

“We've slaughtered a few of the lambs and their fleece 
is hanging wp in a number of the offices. . 

“Ts that all you ? That doesn’t interest me.” 

“That's all, oe Wa, ta, I’m going down Broad,” — 
and Fred darted off like a winged Mercury. | 

“Well, he makes me tired about his winnin’ sixty-five 
hundred dollars‘on D. & G. What does he take me for 
anyway? He’s a stufi, that’s what he is.” 

He spoke the last sentence aloud, and a young man 
standing near by, who had seen him. part from Fred, caught 
the words, and he quickly stepped upto him. 7 

“Hello, Owen Murphy,” he said inea friendly way, “Glad 





‘to see you back again. What’s been. the matter with you?” 


Murphy looked at the chap and recognized James Elder. 
Elder had never enoticed Murphy before, though each 
knew the other by sight. . 


Murphy was therefore surprised that the bookkeeper 
should speak to him. 

He was also surprised to see Elder on the street at that 
hour, looking like a gentleman of leisure, when he ought 
to be at work at his desk. 

‘““Ain’t you workin’ for Mr. Colt any more?” he asked, 
in some surprise. 

“No. ‘Left there some time ago, and al on soe 4 of 
that lobster who just left you.’ 

“Do you mean Fred Ticknor?” 

“That’s just who I do mean.” 

‘What did he do to you?” 

“He did enough to make me down on him Nee a cartload 
of bricks. Now look here, Murphy, you’re not stuck on 
him a terrible lot, are you?” ; 
“JT dunno as I am. He kind of thinks himself a whole 
lot more than he is.” 


“That's right—the does,” assented James Elder. “He 


ought to be taken down a peg or two. What.do you think ?” 


“T think so, too,” agreed Murphy. 3 
“What's the matter with you and me doing ite suge | 
gested the.ex-bookkeeper. 


“How are we goin’ to do it?” 

“You leave that to me. Are you with me in this?” 
“That depends on what you want’me. to do. I. don’t 
want to get in no trouble. Td like to get square with him 
for the way he refusedeto divvy when we found a pocketbook 


I’m only telling you a bit of|in the Mills Building some time ago.” 


“Wouldn’t he divide with you?” 
“No. He went and hunted up the owner, and then he 
wouldn’t tell me whether he got anythin’ for handin’ it 
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over. I'll bet he got a hundred plunks. I ought to have 


~ got half of that,” said Murphy in an aggrieved tone. 


“Ot course you ‘ought to have got half of the reward. 
But that’s just like him. I know him better than you do. 
Now you stand in with me and wet both get square with 
him together. 
“Td like to know what you want to do to him frst, - aad 
Murphy, cautiously. 
“IT haven’t decided yet. 
and let you know.” 
“AN right ” replied the messenger, starting to move off. 
“Don’t let him know you met me .: he'll suspect some- 


[ll meet you in a’ day or two 


ie? 
“I won’t say a word,” Mur assured. him, and then 
they separated. 

“Nothing like having : a rs to a your dirty work,” 


chuckled James Elder, rubbing his hands together as he 


WwW valked up Nassau Street. 





CHAPTER xy. 
£ DANDY SCOOP, 


After Fred tehirned to the office from his Broad Street 
errand he had to hustle over to the Exchange with an im- 
portant note to a broker who attended to Mr. Colt’s busi- 
ness on the floor. 

~ When he arriy ed there he found that there was a good 
deal of excitement around the D: W. & P: standard. 

Some announcement had been made in reference to the 
road that had caused a rush on the part of many brokers 
to get some’ of the stock which suddenly appeared to be 


“scarce, and as a consequence spirited bidding for the shares 


sent the price booming. 
As Fred stepped up to the rail and asked for the broker 


he wanted ‘to deliver the note to, one thousand shares of |’ 


D. W. & P. exchanged hands at 88. 

Fred, when he saw the quotation posted on the board felt 
like standing on his head from very joy, for it showed him 
to be something like sixteen thousand dollars ahead of the 


» ~ game, 


‘Daisy will be tickled to death when I tell tien, ” he said 
to himself. 

Ile was just as pleased e thinile the girl was making a 
haul as he was to make one himself. 


Theré was a’sort of high jinks on the floor that morning. 


A great many of the brokers had attended their lodges 
the preceding night and some of them were full of the old 


Niek in spite of their interest in the rise of D. W. & P. 
and other stocks. 


They showed in a variety of wavs that were childlike and 
biand,\ but not quite so amusing to their victims. _ 

“They’ re a gay lot,” mused Fred, as he watched some of 
the antics that.occurred under his eyes while he was wait- 
ing for an attendant to find his man and bring him to the 
rail. “It would be worth as much as his life for an out- 
sider to get in on the floor this morning. They wouldn’t 
do.a thing to him,” ! 
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At this point the broker came up and Fr ed delivered his 
note. 


“All right,” was the answer he got, and he left the howl- 


ing scene behind. 
As soon as he got back to the office he rushed in to Daisy 


to tell her that-D. W. & P. had reached 88 and was to all 


appearances bound to go much higher. 
“Tsn’t that Peedi she exclaimed. 


“Your luck clings 
to you I see.” 


“And you're getting a slice of it. If-1 was only five 
years older Tl bet ae be setting your cap for me,” he 
grinned. 


“You ridiculous os !” she cried, throwing a light ruler 
after him as he vanished through the doorway. 


D. W. & P. closed at 90 that day and opened at 914 in 
the morning. 


Half the brokers*on the floor seemed to be fakking a 


play for the — and those who held it were not letting 
much of it out. 


By noon D. W. & P. was the center of a whirlwind of 


perspiring traders, and as high as 98 offered with few 
takers. 


Fred dropped in with a note about half-past twelve and 


he could not rémember when he had ever before seen such 
an uproar outside of a panic. 
D. -W. & P. had reached hd and the excitement was 


terrific. 


The hoy himself was thrilled not only by the scene but 
by the realization that if he cashed in at that moment he 
would win a matter of $28,000. 

He was fascinated by the scene before him. 

‘Even as he stood there 500 shares of the stock were so!d 
at 101. 

“My gracious! How high is it got At the rate it. is 
jumping it will be up to 110 or 112 by three o’clock. Will 
the stock stand it? Suppose a screw would suddenly 
work loose? Suppose somebody should all at once begin 
dumping big blocks on the market, what would happen ? 
If a panic should ce in Daisy and I-would be swamped in 
the shuffle.” 

_A sale of eight hundred shares were just then recorded 


bat 102. 


“Why Vm worth two thousand dollars more than when 
I came in here five minutes ago,” he breathed. “I can’t 
stand this. -I’m making money too fast to be sure it’s real. 
Tam going to sell right aw ay and make sure of what is in 
sight.” 


As soon as he delivered his message, which took time on 


account of the mix-up on the floor he made for the door as’ 


fast as he could go, and dashed for Nassau Street.. 

It seemed as if he couldn’t reach the little bank soon 
enough. 

“What is D. W. & P. going a now ?” i asked the mar- 
gin clerk, 
“Why don’t you look at the feral pe ansed the margin 
clerk. 


“Tt can’t get within a mile of the ticker. Look at that | 
mob around it.” , 

“You own some shares, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Fred. “Eleven fifty.” 

“Well, it’s my pounce you'd better sell before something 
» happens.” 

“That’s what I came here for. Here’s my mem- 
orandum. Just close me out at the market price right 
away. If I hold on any longer I’ll go clean daffy.” 

“They'll be sold inside of five minutes,” replied the clerk, 
going to the telephone to communicate with the bank’s 
representative at the Exchange. 

When Fred reached the office the indicator there was 
ticking prices off like mad, and an excited throng was 
around it. 

Every little while one of the crowd would rush up to the 
margin clerk and order some stock sold, and then re 
away with a look of relief on his face. 

“T’ve sold out, Daisy,” cried Fred, rushing into the 


stenographer’s room. “I beg your pardon—Miss Dean, I = 


mean,” he corrected himself with a red face. 

“Don’t apologize, Fred,” laughed the girl. “I have no 
objection to you calling me Daisy since we're partners, you 
know. What did you sell at?” 

“Blessed if I know. I told the clerk to ite us out at 
the market figure. The last sale I heard of was eight hun- 
dred at 102.” 

“Why that is thirty dollars a 
for it.” 

“That’s right. 
out of this rise.” 

“And somebody else will have to lose it to make that 
profit good.” 


Some people will make a raft of money 


“That’s so. I feel sorry for the oe Wall Street will 
be strewn with wretks in a day or two.’ 
“Tt always is after a ne rise. A few get away sith = 
the money. The rest 
“Have to satisfy themselves with a generous diet of 


snowballs.” 





“Tt’s a great pity people will be so reckless,” replied 
Daisy. “I was told about two men who stood all winter in 
the bread-line at Fleischman’s. They both lost a fortune in 
a heavy slump last fall.” 

“They are probably sitting in one of the parks now won- 
dering where their next meal is coming from. Don’t let’s 
talk about them any more. It makes me uncomfortable. 
If the market had gone up half an hour ago we might have 
been almost as bad off as they are. Uve a great mind to 
quit for good.” 


“T think it would be the best thing for both of us. Our 
next venture might not be so fortunate.” 

The statement that Fred received in the next morning’s 
mail showed that his D. W. & P. shares had been sold at 
1022, thus giving him a profit of thirty thousand dollars. 

Daisy’s one hundred and fifty shares netted her a 


five hundred dollars. 


share over what we paid | 
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“Are you satisfied, Miss Daisy?” he asked her, after fig- 
uring up what was due the young lady. 

“Pefectly,” she replied. “I am quite a capitalist now, 
being worth fifty-seven hundred dollars.” 

“Don’t let it get into the newspapers, or you'll be 
swamped with offers of marriage and propositions from 
promoters of all kinds of enterprises who would like to use 
your money in their business,” grinned Fred. 

Daisy laughed and resumed her work, which was a quiet 
hint to the boy to return to his duties in the reception- 
room. 





CHAPTER XII. 
FOUL PLAY. 

“Well, Bess,” said Fred that night, when he and his sis- 
ter were sitting by themselves in the cosy little dining- 
room, “I chased another pointer to cover the other day.” 

“Did you?” she answered, growing interested at once 
“It must have been a winner judging by your happy face 
s evening.” 
“Bet your life it was a winner.” 

“Tell me all about it. How did you come to get it?” 

Fred informed her. 

“T bought a thousand shares on the strength of it.” 

“My! That was alot. How much did you have to put 

“Seven thousand two hundred.” 

“Gracious! I don’t see how you dared risk all that 
money. Suppose the stock had gone down instead of up, 
you would have lost all your capital.” e 

“That’s a chance you must take in Wall Street; but I 
believed I had a pretty sure thing, and the result aid I 
was right. I sold out yesterday at thirty points and a frac- 


tion advance, consequently I’m thirty thousand dollars 


richer today than I was two weeks ago.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars!” exclaimed Bessie, hee 
he was joking. 

“Yes, Bess. Here is a certificate of deposit showing my 
present financial standing at the bank,” and he showed the 
paper which represented the bank’s obligation to pay Fred 
Ticknor the sum of thirty-eight thousand dollars on de- 
mand. 

That Bessie was amazed goes without saying. 

“Why if you keep on this way you'll be a millionaire 


|some day,” she said. 


“T’ll be satisfied with less, but if it comes my way Im 
not going to let it get by me,” grinned her brother. | 

“Are you going to tell mother? She has no-dea you're 
worth more than a few hundreds.” 

“Tm afraid it might give her an attack of heart failure,” 
ehuekled Fred. 7 

“We might break the news to her gently,” laughed his 
sister. | 

“Well, you can give her a hint that ’m making money 
in the mar ket, and maybe after awhile I'll let her know the 
real facts.”’ 

“1 heard her telling Mrs. Smith, in the flat across the 
hall, the other night, what a smart boy you are, and how 
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yourself,” 
“Stranger things than that have happened. here are 


quite a number of successful traders down town who once 
were poor messenger boys.” 


_ Next morning when Fred was crossing Wall Street to- 
ward Broad he saw Murphy on the corner talking to a man 
whom he recognized as James Elder. 

He saw the ex-bookkeeper pass Murphy something that 
looked like a pocketbook, but owing to the distance he 
couldn’t tell exactly. 


That afternoon when he started for lunch he found 
Murphy standing down at the door smoking a cigarette. 

“Goin’ to lunch?” asked Murphy, carelessly, 

“Yes,” replied Fred. 

“Then I’ll go with you.” 

Fred had no objection to his company, as they often went 


together to the same quick lunch house on lower Broad 
Street. 


So they walked along together, Murphy doing all the 
talking, and trying to interest Fred in his favorite topic. 

At last they reached the restaurant and entered. 

A heavily bearded man, who had been standing for ‘some 
time in front of the restaurant, followed them inside and 
squeezed himself into a seat alongside of Fred, 


Murphy took the stool on the other side of his com-| 


panion. 


The place was pretty well crowded. 

There were tables at the back for ladies, and soon after 
the boys had taken their seats Daisy Dean entered. 

As she passed down to a vacant chair her sharp eyes 
noticed Fred and Murphy, whom she knew as Spencer & 
Sysonby’s messenger. 

Happening to glance in their direction after she had 
‘given her order she saw Murphy take a red article from 
his pocket and leaning against Fred put his hand around 
Ticknor’s waist and drop the thing into his pocket next to 
the bearded man. 3 

She thought that was a funny thing for Murphy to do, 
and at once suspected that he was playing some joke on his 
companion. 


She decided to tell Fred as soon as she returned to the 
office. 

The boys finished their lunch and started for the pay 
counter. ; 

As they did so the bearded man jumped down from his 
stool, put his hand into his pocket and started after them. 

“Not so fast, young man,” he said, putting his hand on 
Fred’s shoulder. TU trouble you for my pocketbook.” 

“Your pocketbook !?? exclaimed Fred, in astonishment. 
“What do you mean?” 
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she expected that some day you'd be a Wall Street broker | taurant, forcing his way through the crowd that was begin- 
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ning to collect around the bearded man and the two boys. 

“This young rascal has stolen my pocketbook,” replied 
the accuser, vehemently. 

“I guess you’re off your perch,” retorted Fred, angrily. 

“How do you know he took your pocketbook,” replied 
the manager, who knew Fred by sight as a regular cus- 
tomer. 

“How do I know it? He sat alongside of me, and as he 
got down off his stool I felt him brush against me. I put 
my hand in my pocket and found my wallet gone, so I know 
he must have taken it. Call an officer and have him 
searched.” 

“What kind of pocketbook was it?” asked the manager. 

“It was a red morocco one, with my name, John Thomas, 
stamped upon the flap.” 

“You'd better turn your pockets out to satisfy this man,” 
said the manager to Fred. 

“IT think this is an outrage,” objected the boy, his face 
blazing with indignation. “My name is Ticknor, and I 
work for Colt & Co., of No. — Wall Street. It is ridiculous 
to charge me with such a thing as stealing a pocketbook.” 

“That’s, right,” interposed Murphy at this point, “I 
know him and he wouldn’t steal nothin’.” 

“T believe you’re his pal,” roared the bearded man, “and 
are just as bad as he is.” 


“Tl prove you’re a liar,” said Murphy. “Here’s a 


| broker outside I know. Ill bring him in to prove who we 


are.” 

Thus speaking Murphy made his way out of the crowd 
and started for the street. 

When he got there he made tracks for Wall Street, leav- 
ing Fred to his own resources. 

The bearded man in the meanwhile insisted that Fred be 
searched, and as the easiest way out of the trouble the man- 
ager undertook to do that himself, feeling satisfied that the 
whole thing was a mistake. 

Somehody noticed a policeman outside and called him in 
just as the manager pulled the red morocco wallet out of 
Fred’s pocket. 

“What did I tell you?” roared the bearded man. 
“That's my pocketbook, and my name is on it. Open it 
and you'll find a five dollar bill and some papers.” 

‘The manager opened it and found everything as de- 
seribed. : 

Fred was too astonished and dumfounded to say a word. 

“What's the matter here?” asked the officer, forcing his 
way through the mob. 

“Officer, that boy stole my pocketbook, and I want him 
arrested,” said the bearded man, insistently. 

_ “What have you to say for yourself, young man?” asked 
the surprised manager. “How came this man’s wallet in 


“Oh, you know what I mean well enough,” replied the ' your pocket ?” 


man in a loud voice, which attracted immediate attention. 


“Tt have no idea how it got there,” replied Fred, flushed 


“You're a sneak thief, and I’m going to have you arrested.” | and confounded by the unfortunate circumstance. “All I 


“You must be crazy, replied Fred, indignantly. 
“What's the trouble?” asked the manager of the res- 


know is that I didn’t take it.” 
The crowd, none of whom knew the boy, were satisfied 
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of his guilt the moment the pocketbook was produced and 
identified by its owner. | 

“I'll have to take you to the station, young fellow,” said 
the cop. “You must go along and make a charge against 
him.” 


“Tl do it,” said the accuser, nodding his head vigor- |. 


ously. 

“Stand back there!” eried the policeman to the crowd, 
as he began to push Fred toward the door and the sidewalk. 

Everybody was jostled about and a stout man in an en- 
deavor to get clear of the mob accidently struck the boy’s 
accuser a sliding blow in the face with his big elbow. 

One of the buttons on his coat sleeve caught in the man’s 


thick beard, and off came the false whiskers as clear as if a 


cyclone had shaved him. 
Fred, the officer and several of the people saw the acci- 
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“Murphy!” exclaimed I’red, in some astonishment. 

“Yes. I was in the restaurant while you boys were there. 
{ saw Murphy reach around your back and drop what 
looked to me like a red pocketbook into the right hand 
pocket of your jacket.” 

“That’s the pocket it was found in.” 

“Then I thought he tapped the bearded man who sat 
alongside of you on the arm, but Iam not sure. [Tm afraid 
Murphy is no friend of yours.” 

“T believe you're right,” said Fred. “TI remember now 
I saw Murphy talking to Elder this morning on the corner 
of Broad Street, and I saw Elder pass something into his 
hand which he put into his pocket. Well, that settles Mur- 


phy and me for keeps, and it’s not unlikely he hasn’t seen. 


the end of the matter yet.. I’m going to hire a detective 


to catch Elder, and when he gets to court Murphy may be | 


dent, and the boy recognized the disagreeable countenance | called on to make an explanation. 


of his enemy, James Elder. | 


With an exclamation of surprise Fred made a grasp at | 


the ex-bookkeeper. 
The fellow, however, seeing that he was exposed pushed 


Fred waited for Murphy that afternoon. 

The latter seemed surprised to see Ticknor. 

It had been his impression that Fred was behind the bars. 
“Well, Murphy, what have you to say for yourself?” 


his way out through the doorway and dashed around the asked Fred, with a stern countenance. ‘When I got into 


corner of Beaver Street? 
Fred wrenched himself from the officer and started after 
him. : 
‘The cop himself, and some of the crowd, followed after. 
Klder, however, managed to elude pursuit and escaped. 


“That was a put-up job on me, officer,” said Fred, when | 
the policeman reached his side. “That chap was formerly j 


employed by Mr. Colt, my boss, and lost his situation 
_ through a dirty trick he tried to play on me. He thought 
he’d get me into trouble through this pocketbook scheme, 
and might have succeeded in putting me to a lot of shame 
and trouble only that his disguise came off. I’m going to 
put this thing into the hands of a detective and see if I 
can’t have him arrested and punished.” 

Fred satisfied the policeman as to his innocence and 
identity, and making a note of the cop’s name and number 
1or future reference.he returned to the office. 





CHAPTER XIII. 8 
FRED BUYS SOME WORTHLESS SHARES. 
He found Daisy in her room looking the picture of dis- 
tress. 
She jumped up and ran to him as soon as she saw him. 
“Oh, Fred! What was all the trouble about at the res- 
taurant. I heard people say that you were'accused of steal- 
ing a pocketbook. Just as if you would do such a thing!” 
“Well, Daisy, sit down and T’ll tell you all about it.” 
He rehearsed the incident from beginning to end. 
“So you see, Daisy, that rascal, James Elder, was at the 
bottom of the whole thing.” 
“Did you say it was a red pocketbook, Fred ?” 
“Yes, a red Morocco one.” 


trouble about that pocketbook you sneaked.” 

“T started to get somebody to identify you,” replied Mur- 
phy, shamefacedly. 

“Oh, you did,” answered Ticknor, sarcastically. 

“Sure I did. How did you get out of it?” 

“T got out of it all right. Now how are you going to 
square yourself?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Murphy with a startled 
look. | 

“How much did you get from James Elder for putting 
that wallet in my pocket?” " 

“What are you tryin’ to give me?” blustered the other. 

“Nothing but the truth. This morning I saw you and 
Elder talking on the corner of Broad Street. Do you deny 
that ?” | 

“That ain’t nothin’ if you did,” admitted Murphy in an 
uneasy tone. 

“T saw him give you something that looked like a red 
pocketbook.” 

“He didn’t give me nothin’,” replied Murphy doggedly. 

“Miss Dean, our stenographer, was in the restaurant 
when we were there, and she distinctly saw you take a red 


pocketbook from your pocket and put it into the right hand | 


pocket of my jacket.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” roared Murphy. 

“All right. Just as soon as Elder is arrested I’m going 
to have you up in court, too. You’ve played a dirty trick 
on me and I’m going to make you sweat for it.” 

Fred turned on his heel, leaving Murphy dazed and 
frightened. 

Next day Fred told Mr. Colt about the pocketbook 


“Well, Fred, I’ve got something to tell you. I’m satis- | affair, and the broker was much incensed against his late 


fied it was your friend Murphy put that wallet in your 
pocket.” 


_ bookkeeper. | : 
He told 'Ticknor that he would get one of the Wall Street _ 
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detectives to look after James Elder, and would help put 
the rascal through. | 

That same afternoon Fred heard Mr. Colt tell a big cus- 
tomer that if he wanted to make a safe deal he would advise 


him to buy L. & M. shares, and hold them for a ten point 
rise. 


That set the boy thinking whether he hadn’t better buy 
some of the shares himself, 

At the first chance he got he went in and had a talk with 
Daisy about the advisability of making use of the pointer. 

“What is L. & M. ruling at, Fred?” 

“About 113.” , 

“I think it would be safe if you didn’t use over half your 
pital,” 

“That’s my opinion. Are you with me in this?” 
| Daisy made some calculations on a pad. 

“Tl bring enough money down for you to buy me three 
hundred shares. That will leave twenty-three hundred 
dollars leeway to make good any additional margin if the 
stock should go down a bit.” 

“All right. Ill risk the purchase of two thousand 
shares.” 3 

He got the shares for himself and Daisy next day at 113. 

In two days the shares went up to 115. 

During the ensuing week L. & M. went up slowly by 
eights until it roosted at 120. 

Then Fred told Daisy that he intended to sell at that 
figure. d 

“Don’t you think it will go any higher ?” she asked him. 

“TI don’t know anything about it,” replied the boy. “I 
think, however, that we had better get out at a fair profit, 
than risk a possible slump. I’ve heard more than one 
broker say that the market looks weak and unsteady.” 

“Well, do as you please, Fred. I rely altogether on your 
judgment.” 

Accordingly Fred sold out next morning at 1204. 

His profit on the deal amounted to thirteen thousand 
five hundred dollars, raising his capital to fifty-one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

He took the five hundred dollars home and presented it 
to his mother as a birthday gift. 

A few days afterward he met George Bates, the big oper- 
ator, on the street. | 

“Hello, Ticknor,” he said. “I’m glad to see you. Why 
haven’t you been around to my office? You promised to 
call, and it’s more than six months since I had the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance.” 

“T didn’t want to bother you, sir, as T understand you're 
a busy man.” 


“Oh, nonsense! I’m busy, of course. T have large in- 
terests which take up a great deal of my attention, but 
still T have a few moments to give to my friends. How 
are you getting along? You're looking first class.” 

“T’m getting on all right, sir.” 

“Are you with Mr, Colt still?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Are you carrying messages yet?” . 

* Yes, sir.” . 

“Well, drop in and see me between three and four some 
day soon.” 

“All right, sir; I will.” 

That evening after supper, while Fred was sitting in the 
dining-room reading the sporting edition of an afternoon 
paper, there came a knock on the door. 

Bessie answered the summons and admitted a lady who 
lived on the floor below. 

She had a bundle in her hand done up in old newspapers. 

“T hope I am not intruding,” said the lady, whose name 
was Parker. 

“Not at all,” replied Bessie. “Sit right down. Mother 
will be back in a few minutes. She stepped across the hall 
to see Mrs. Smith.” . 

“Very well, my dear. The purport of my visit is this. 
Your brother, I understand, is employed in a broker’s 
office in Wall Street. I have some shares of mining stock 
here that my husband took in satisfaction of a debt several 
years ago. I don’t know whether they’re worth anything 
or not. We haven’t looked at them for a long time. My 
husband tried to dispose of them ‘when he got them first, 
but nobody would*buy them at more than a few cents a 
share, and so we kept them. We are going to move to New 
Jersey soon, and, as we need all the money we can get, I 
thought I would see if I can realize something on these 
shares if I could.” 

“What are these shares, Mrs. 
politely. 

“You may look at them.” 

She took the string off the bundle, opened it, and handed 
the certificates to the boy. 

He glanced over the top one. 

It was a certificate for one thousand shares of the Para- 
dise Gold and Silver Mining Company, of Tonopah, Ne- 
vada, par value, fifty dollars per share. . 

There were fifteen certificates in the bunch, each calling 
for one thousand shares. 

“This is Western mining stock, ma’am,” said Fred. “TI 
have np idea what it is worth, but I will try and find out 
for you to-morrow.” 

“T shall consider it a great favor if you will,” replied the 
lady, gratefully. | 

Fred made a note of the name of the mine and its loca- 
tion in his memorandum book and promised to attend to 
the matter. . 

He then rewrapped the stock and handed the package 
back to her. 

“T hope it is worth something,” she said, “for we need 
the money.” 

Next day Fred asked Mr. Colt about the stock. 

“What did you say its name was?” asked the broker. 

“Paradise Gold and Silver Mining Company.” 

“Pve a block of ten thousand shares I’d be glad to sell 
for ten cents a share if I could get it,” said Mr. Colt. “It’s 
heen in my safe these three years.” 
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Parker?” asked Fred, 
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“You've no idea what it is actually worth, sir?” 

“It isn’t worth anything to speak about, as there is no 
market for it. It was taken off the Western exchanges two 
years or more ago. How many shares does the lady own?” 

“She has fifteen thousand shares.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t give a cent a share for it.” 

Fred asked several other brokers about it, and they were 
all agreed that the certificates were little better than waste 
paper. 

The boy called on Mrs. Parker that evening and reported 
the result of his investigations. 

She seemed greatly disappointed. 

“T had calculated on getting something for it, if only 
one hundred dollars. We really are in pressing need of 
that amount of money.” 

She spoke so earnestly that Fred felt sorry for her. 

“Well, Mrs. Parker, I'll take them off your hands at a 
cent a share and run the risk of losing my money,” he said, 
after a little reflection. “It is possible I may some day find 
a customer for them, but that is hardly likely, unless they 
should be relisted on the exchanges, which will not happen 
without some good reason.” 

Mrs. Parker said she would be glad to dispose of the cer- 
tificates for one hundred and fifty dollars, and so next even- 
ing Fred brought the money home with him and paid for 
the stock. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A DESPERATE FIX. 


Fred put the shares in his trunk and forgot all about 
them in a day or two. 

One afternoon he called on Mr. Bates at his office in the 
Vanderpoo! Building in Exchange Place. 

The big millionaire operator happened to be at leisure, 
and he cordially welcomed the boy. 

In the course of their conversation Mr. Bates drew out 
the fact that Fred had used that five hundred dollars which 
he received for returning the pocketbook to the operator in 
a stock deal that had panned him out a promt of six hun- 
dred dollars. 

“You were fortunate, Tieknor,” he said, with a smile; 
“very fortunate, indeed. And what did you do with the 
eleven hundred dollars ?” ; 

“Well, sir, I gave two hundred dollars to my mother and 
fifty dollars to my sister, and the greater part of the bal- 
ance I shortly after invested in L. & S. shares on the cus- 
tomary margin.” 

“With what result ?” asked Mr. Bates, in an interested 
tone. 

“T was ineky" again, sir. You see, I bought fifty shares 
at 90 and thirty more at 94. The stock got a boom on and 
T sold at 1128, clearing sixteen hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“You certainly did remarkably well. Did you do any 
more speculating ?” 

“Yes, sir. 
arise in D. & G., 
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T heard one day that there was going to be} 
so I invested in three hundred shares of 
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the stock at 65, sold at 87, and made sixty-five hundred 
dollars clear.” 

“That five-hundred-dollar bill seems to have been the 
cornerstone of luck for you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was that your last deal?” 

“No, sir. Shortly afterward I bought one thousand 
shares of D. W. & P. at 72, and I held on until it went to 
1022. I made thirty thousand dollars on that spec.” 

Mr. Bates whistled. 

“Tt seems to me you’re the young wonder of Wall Street. 
What else have you been guilty of in that line?” 

“Well,” smiled Fred, “I bought two thousand L. & M. 
the other day and cleared nearly fourteen thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Say, Ticknor, we isn’t a ghost story you're giving me, 
is it?” 

“No, sir. It’s the honest truth.” 

“What other deals have you Weert engaged in?” 

“Thatea all.” *, 

“That’s all, eh? Upon my word, it’s enough, I think, for 
a boy of your years inside of six months. And all the time 
you were attending to your regular work as messenger for 
Mr. Colt?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Marvelous! You are a born speculator, truly. May 
I ask how much you are worth, if it is a fair question ?” 

“Something like fifty-one thousand dollars, not speaking 
of about fifteen thousand shares of Paradise Gold & Silver 
Mining shares, which have no particular value.” 

“Have you fifteen thousand shares of that Tonopes 
stock ?” exclaimed the operator, in ‘surprise. 

“T have.” 

“How came you to get it?” 

Fred told him. 

“T advise you to hold on to it, young man. It will be 
worth anywhere from twenty-five cents to one dollar a 
share inside of six months.” 

“How do you know that, sir?” asked Fred, in surprise. 

“T have reason to know that it will. Now, don’t let this 
go any further, for J have given you this information in 
confidence. In three months the Paradise mine will be 
listed again on the Western exchanges, and at a price not 
less than ten cents a share.” 

“Gee! IT guess there isn’t any doubt now that Pm the 
luckiest boy in Wall Street.” 

“You certainly are.” 

“Well, I know where there are ten thousand more shares 
of Paradise stock. Would you advise me to try and buy 
them ?” " 

“By all means. You ought to be able to get them for a 
song. I’ve bought all I could find in the city at less than 
five cents a share. Ill give you ten cents a share for that 
block you speak about if you get it, but it will pay you bet- . 
ter to hold it yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir. I guess I can afford to hold it if I am 
able to induce the owner to part with it.” 
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Next day Fred told Mr. Colt that he thought he could 
find him a purchaser for his block of Paradise stock if he | 
was willing to let it go for a cent a share. 

The broker shook his head. 





“Tl accept two and a half cents a share for it, but noth-| 


ing lower.” 

In a day or two Fred brought him two hundred and fifty 
dollars and took the stock. 

It was about this time that our hero got on to the fact 
that a syndicate was being formed to boom D. & L. 


Fred spent several days investigating the tip, but he 


found out hardly anything. 

Those on the inside were not giving away any of their 
plans to ,the outsiders. 

The boy had his customary confabs with+Daisy on the 
subject, but couldn’t make up his mind whether to go into 
a deal in the stock or not, notwithstanding the apparent 
value of his pointer. 


He kept a close eye on D. & L. and in a short time it 
began to forge ahead. 

After it had jumped from 89 to 95, Fred concluded to 
buy three thousand shares, and Daisy went in it to the ex- 
tent of five hundred shares with him. 

That same day it rose to 98, and two days later it was 
ruling at 105. 

“This looks like another lucky deal,” he told the stenog- 
rapher. 


Daisy nodded her head and kept on with her work, for 
she was very busy that day, having secured several new 
customers. 


Fred went back to his chair in the waiting-room and be- 
gan to build air-castles about his future prospects. 

“T’m about thirty thousand ahead so far on this deal. 
In fact, I may even double my capital and reach the hun- 
dred thousand mark. If the brokers knew I had taken that 
amount out of the Street they’d have a fit, and would begin 
putting up all sorts of games on me to try and get it back 
again. Well, I mustn’t halloa before I get out of the 
woods. I haven’t made the hundred thousand yet.” 

Just then a couple of well-dressed men entered the office. 

One of them carried a small Russia leather hand-bag. 

He asked if Mr. Colt was in. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Fred, looking hard at the visitor, for 
somehow or another he did not like his face. 

“We'd like to see him.” 

‘“What’s your names and business ?” 

“As far as our names go, we are strangers to Mr. Colt; 
our business, however, is to dispose of some United States 
bonds.” 

“Very well, sir; I vill tell him.” 

Mr. Colt, not being busy, said he would see his visitors, 
and so Fred showed them into the private office. 

Fred thought nothing more-about them until he saw one 
of the men come out with a paper in his hand, which he 
carried over to the cashier’s window. 

“Mr. Colt has bought their bonds,” he thought. 








The cashier happened to be out at the moment, and the 
visitor had to wait until he returned to his den. 

The man seemed to be very nervous and impatient, and 
drummed with his fingers on the window ledge. 

Fred was standing near the ticker, with the tape in his 
fingers, and the nervous movements of the man attracted 
his notice. 

Finally the man put his hand to his hip pocket to draw 
out his handkerchief, and the boy saw the polished butt of 
a revolver sticking out. 

“Gee!” breathed Fred, “that chap is well heeled. If a 
cop saw what I did just now he’d run him in, and the 
magistrate would soak him ten dollars fine for carrying a 
concealed weapon.” 

A couple of customers came in and went directly to the 
ticker, so Fred withdrew. 

The cashier now appeared, and the man with the con- 
cealed revolver pushed the paper through the window to 
him. : 

He looked at it, laid it on his desk and went to the safe. 

Fred saw him counting out a big wad of bills. 

Just then the cashier called him over to the window. 

“Take this money in to Mr. Colt,” he said to Fred. 

“But I want that money,” objected the visitor at the 
window. “Tf handed you an order for it.” 

“T know you did, sir,” replied the cashier; “but, as it is 
rather unusual for us to pay out such a large amount in 
cash, I prefer to send it directly to Mr. Colt, who will, of 
course, pay it over to you himself.” 

“Very well,” replied the man, gruffly. 
and I will take it in to him.” 

“That is unnecessary,” replied the cashier. 
boy will take it. It is part of his business.” 

As he passed the money through the window to Fred it 
looked for a moment as if the stranger intended to snatch 
it. 


“Give it to me 


“The office 


Such was probably his first intention, but he reconsidered 
it and followed closely on Fred’s heels as the boy went 
toward the private office. 

Fred opened the door and entered the room. 

A startling tableau met his gaze and paralyzed him for 
the moment. 

The other caller, who had remained in the private room 
while his companion went to the cashier’s window with the 
order for the money the lad held in his hand, was standing 
beside the broker’s desk with a revolver pointed at his head. 

He uttered an oath when he saw Fred enter the room, 
and the boy was about to ery out, when the man behind 
him closed the door quickly and seized him, pressing one 
hand over his mouth. 


In the scuffle that entsued, deadened by the thick rug on © 


the floor, Fred dropped the money. 

“Pick it up, and we'll be off as soon as I choke this kid 
into unconsciousness. Give your man a tap over the head 
with the butt of your gun.” 

Fred heard the words and felt the man’s other hand 
creeping around to his throat. 


——- 


above his head. 
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He made a desperate effort to tear himself loose, but 


found the effort futile against the rascal’s superior strength. 

Suddenly he adopted a different expedient. 

He sank his strong fingers into his captor’s throat. 

The fellow uttered a ery of pain and mechanically re- 
leased the pressure on the boy’s mouth. 

Fred took instant advantage of the fact: to shake his 
head free. 

“Crack the young imp on the head before he yells out!” 
hissed the discomfited rascal. 

. Fred squirmed around the man to save himself, and as 
he did so his hand came into contact with the butt of the 
revolver sticking out of the chap’s hip-pocket. 

It happened to be a self-cocker, and as Fred’s fingers 
slipped around the trigger as well as the butt, in pulling it 
out the hammer rose and fell under the pressure, and the 
unexpected explosion which followed nearly stunned the 
boy, whose head was within a few inches of the muzzle. 

The man himself uttered a cry and fell to the floor, for 
the bullet had entered his thigh, while Fred staggered to 
his knees with the smoking pistol in his hand. 





CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION, - 

The report of the revolver, coupled with the man’s cry. 
startled the entire office, and even attracted notice in the 
corridor outside. 

The cashier and two of the clerks ran out of the count- 
ing-room and, followed by the customers in the waiting- 
room, made a line for Mr. Colt’s sanctum. | 

That a tragedy of some sort had happened seemed self- 
evident. 

The rascal who had been holding the broker in subjection 
with his revolver realized that the game was up, and now 
only thought of making his escape. 

He sprang for the door, but with oreat nerve stooped and 
snatched the roll of money from the floor. 

Brief as was the pause he made to do this, it gave Fred 
time enough to recover his self-possession. 

“Stop,” the boy cried, “or Ill shoot !” , 

The rascal turned a startled glance over his shoulder. 

His hand was on the knob of the door, and in another 
moment he would have been outside. 

But Fred had him covered point-blank, and he saw 
something in the boy’s eyes that showed he meant business. 

He dared not take the risk, and while he hesitated the 
door was flung open and the cashier, with the others at 
his heels, appeared in the opening. 

“Secure that man!” exclaimed Fred. “He has a roll of 
money in one of his hands and a revolver in the other.” 

“Blast you!” cried the rascal, raising his arm and firing 
at Fred. 

The plucky lad escaped instant death only by the pres- 
ence of mind of the cashier, who struck up the scoundrel’s 
arm, and the ball buried itself in the wall; but, for all that, 
Fred almost felt the wind of the bullet as it passed close 


a 


In another moment the man was overpowered and dis- 
armed. 7 
The second report, which was louder than the first, was 


| heard throughout the corridor, and brokers and their clerks 


came running out of the different offices to see what was 
the trouble. 

Inside of two minutes an excited throng was crowding 
into Mr. Colt’s office, all agog with Se eancnt and curi- 
osity. 

‘Daisy Dean came to” the brass door near the cashier’s 
window in a highly excited. condition and thoroughly be- 
wildered. 

One of the clerks who had remained in the counting- 
room ran to the telephone booth and called for a couple of 
officers. 

On the spur of the moment he said a man had committed 
suicide in the office, and the desk sergeant immediately sent 
two policemen to the office. 

The news flew through the building. 

The corridor filled up with a crowd that grew denser 
every moment. 

In the meantime things were being straightened out in 
the private office. 

The man Fred had accidentally shot lay groaning with 
pain on the rug. 

His companion was now held safe by the two clerks who 
had accompanied the cashier into the room. 

The cashier himself had recovered the money, and was 
speaking to Mr. Colt, while Fred, with the revolver still in 
his hand, was keeping the mob from crowding into the 
small room. 

“Stand back, gentlemen,” said the boy. 
been killed. Keep back, please.” 

The mob behind, however, made it difficult for those in 
the front row to obey this request, had they been ever so 
disposed to do so. 

Finally Fred succeeded in closing the door in their faces 
and putting his back against it. 

“Send for the police,” exclaimed the phen: in a tone 
that showed he had not quite recovered from the shock to 
which he had been subjected. 

As a matter of fact an officer was even then trying to 
force his way through,the crowd which blocked the ap- 
proaches to the office. 

Fred opened the door and let him enter the room. 

He had a pair of handcuffs in his pocket, and he soon 
put these on the uninjured rascal’s wrists. 

He then took up Mr. Colt’s desk ‘phone, connected with 
the station, and called for the patrol wagon. 

By this time there were two reporters on the scene trying 
to collect the facts. 

Finally the excitement in the building subsided with the ~ 
departure of the prisoners, but a stream of brokers filed 
in to eall on Mr. Colt to learn the inside particulars of the 
trouble. 

As soon as the real facts got around Fred was regarded 
as the hero of the occasion. 


v 
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The afternoon editions said a lot of nice ‘india about At that 1 moment a man with a long white beard, a 
him, and long before he got home the news had been car-|slouched hat and a heavy cane, who had been standing in a 


ried to his mother by talkative neighbors. doorway, stepped out and suddenly thrust his cane between 
“You're the bravest boy in Wall Street,” Daisy told him, | Fred’s legs. 


when he had modestly given her a full account of the affair. _The boy went down on the sidewalk in a heap and the 


“Pshaw! I only did my duty, Daisy.” bank book flew from his hand. 

The market had closed for the day before he thought The white-bearded man, with an agility which belied his 
about his stock deal. looks, darted at the book, ee it up and flew down the 

‘Then he looked the tape ovér for the latest quotations | street. 
‘of D. & I. . Fred recovered his fect and rushed after him, crying, 

It had gone up to 110. ; “Stop thief!” : 

Mr. Colt praised him warmly for his conduct, and pre-| The man, however, would probably have escaped up Pearl 
sented him with his check for five hundred dollars, which Street, only that he ran into the arms of an officer who at 
he turned over to his mother. that moment was turning the corner into Wall Street. 


Next day he had to go with Mr. Colt and the cashier| He struggled to escape, but the poleeman held on to 
to the Tombs Police Court to give his testimony at the him, 


examination.’ | Then Fred came up. 
The: “Don’t let him go, officer,” said the young messenger. 
The rascals, only one of whom was able to appear, were 5" ee 
. ~ 6c . “ ¥ ‘ , . . * r r Az 
held for the action of the Grand Jury. He just upset ine and grabbed the firm’s bank book. He 


An indictment was in due time found against them;|5 a thief.” ‘ 
they were subsequently tried and sent to Sing Sing for a “He runs uncommonly ¢ good for an old man,” remarked 
term of years. the officer. “See if that beard is genuine. It doesn’t look 


so ft 5 99 
On returning from the Police Court Fred dropped into os 


ia 1ettlathnale or. Masenn Givosk Fred gave it a tug and oft it came in his hands, revealing 
the countenance of James‘ Mlder. 
The tape showed that D. & *L. was then going at 117, “We? E ecnn at Mantis. Widen 4 ©” he said. j 
so Fred ordered the deal closed out at that figure. . a a i plese fut os al Rein Wai a ei Pa 


He cleared fifty thousand dollars by the transaction,}“ tone of satisfaction. “This time you've gone a little too 
: ‘ € 7 % ‘ r 1 S 9 
which placed his financial standing with the bank at one nes have been snatched with the good: on. 
hundnxed and one thousand dollars. Elder darted a malignant look at him. 


ipa, aes ; ; sel | 
Daisy pocketed eight thousand dollars, which made her = ba eee ee ee 

mire aes ee eet thousand. dollars. So James Elder was locked up on a charge that landed 

“Its like finding money to be associated with you, Fred,” him in Sing Sing three months later. 

she said, when he placed her winnings in her hand. Mr. George Bates proved to be a good prophet, for within 
“Bet your life it is,” he replied. “ts better to be born} tng year Paradise was selling for fifty-five cents a share. 

lucky than rich. If you’re born rich you may lose your Ted ise eee eee Colt. and earning a good 

ee ia aoe Fe Incky you're sure to come.out on’ top salary, but he is still making money for both himself and 

Be et Daisy Dean, the stenographer, in the market. 

As he came of age this year, he is now able to keep a 

regular account in one of the big Wall Street banks, and 

| signs his name legally to checks. Moreover, he and Daisy 

Dean are engaged to be married. 

He still does his trading through the little bank in Nas- 

sau Street, the cashier of which maintains that he is the 

Luckiest Boy In WALL STREET. 

THE END. 


Daisy coincided with this statement, ahd sonerattlated 
herself on enjoying the friendship and co-operation of the 
~ luckiest boy in Wall Street, as she called Fred. 

Fred did not forget what Mr. Bates, the millionaire oper- 
ator, had told him about the prospects of the Paradise Gold 
& Silver Mining Company. 


He dropped into the Mining Exchange sohastawalte in 
order to see when the Paradise mine would be placed on 
the list of Western securities. | 

Three months passed, however, and the mine had not yet 
showed any signs of coming to life again. 

“T think Pll drop in and see Mr. Bates again,” he said, 
as he left the office a little before three with the day’s de- 
posits that he was taking to the bank. 

He almost ran against Murphy, who was coming up the 
stairs two steps at a time.- | 
_ The sight of Murphy put Fred in mind of James Elder, 
who had been clever enough to elude the detective Mr. Colt 
had put on his track. 





Read “RISING IN THE WORLD; OR, FROM FAC- 
TORY BOY TO MANAGER,” which will be the next 
number (61) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and yon will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. 
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or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson, 


ATHLETIC. | 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
hGrizontal bars and yarious other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle jscontaining over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—tThe art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 

By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and usetul bkeok. 


No. 34. HOW 'TO FENCE.:—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. | 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. | 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
gpecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 
- * & . . = -o™ - % 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations, By A. Anderson. 


No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 


Uontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors _ 


and magicians. Arranged for home amusement, Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 


No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and. 


card tricks, containing full instruction on alt the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BHCOME A MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and. best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. »Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKB MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Joys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBBRS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. HWmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. | 

No, 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 


together with thany wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 
Illustrated. ; 


_. MECHANICAL, 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
ail, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57, HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL NSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Avolian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and Other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years. bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions fer its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 7 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE- LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing. love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A _ wonderful little 
hook, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Hvery young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITH. LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 


also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters, 
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THE STAGE. . 4 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW. YORK END MEN’S JOKHD 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest’jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 


No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 


Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 


and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ws. | 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 

AND JOKH BOOK.—Something new and very instructive, very 
boy should cbtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
_ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a_ large collection of sotgs, ‘jokes, conundrums, ete., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
i | . By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this wofld-renowned and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING, 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 


. full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 


or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
a The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
ished. 


No. 30. HOW TO COOK:—One* of: the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
ey and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. i 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men ee" women; it will teach you how to 

the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Acolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKH AND USB ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty. il- 
lustrations. 

No.. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL, MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations, By A. Anderson. 


‘ ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest .book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN “EVENING PARTY,—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. , 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. - a 

No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. ; 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and f ‘irections for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, _ ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and mrany other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three sh 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. | 

No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. i 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
With many standard readings. bees 


«simple and concis2 manner possible. 
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teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
No, 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and. the best 
sources for procuring info: mation on the questions given. 


: | SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRYT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation era 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language’ and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
Without one. ‘ et 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruce 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
tad to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
ances. . : 
No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide ‘to : love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 


erally known. 
No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 


selections of, colors, material, and-how to have them made up. 

* No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of. the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
liverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. ‘The secret is ‘simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc.. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 


trated. By Ira Drofraw. 
No. 40.-HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds, 
ae how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 

eene, 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing alb kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for.making cages, ete. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. Ss 
MISCELLANEOUS. uv | 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and i 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also c 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 


book cannot be equaled. | 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKBH CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, ete. ete. 
No. 84 HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author.. By Prince 
Hiland, 


derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and eflective recipes for general com- 
laints. 9 
: No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND. COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 
No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brad 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuab 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 
No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it3 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet.. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 638. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to. gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of. instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Come 
piled and written by Iu Senarens, author of “How to Become @ 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS: EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union 


} z_ 


Square, New York, 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.Containing four 


art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the | 


No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 


RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus. 


rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This . 


~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 


to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- — 





A COMPLETE STORY EVERY WEEK 
Price 5 Cents BY THE BEST AUTHORS Price 5 Cents" 
&- HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED COVERS | 32-PAGES OF READING MATTER ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY “@a 


Interesting Stories of Adventure in All Parts of the World 


gae- TAKE NOTICE! “Sap 


This handsome weekly contains intensely interesting stories of adventure on a great variety of 
subjects. ach number is replete with rousing situations and lively incidents. The heroes are 


bright, manly fellows, who overcome all obstacles by sheer force of brains and grit and win well- 
merited success. We have secured a staff of new authors, who write these stories in a manner 
which will be a source of pleasure and profit to the reader. Each number has a handsome eol- 


ored illustration made by the-most expert artists. Large sums of money are being spent to make. 
this one of the best weeklies ever published. : f ; : : ; 





tere is a List of Some of the Titles..... 


1 Smashing the Auto Record; or, Bart Wilson at the Speed Lever. |17 The Keg of Diamonds; or, After the Treasure of the Caliphs. By 
By Edward N. Fox. é Tom Dawson. 
2 Off the Ticker; or, Fate at a Moment’s Notice. By Tom Dawson.|18 Sandow, Junior; or, The Boy Who Looked Puny. By Prof. Oliver 
3 eee iD oc i" Captain; or, Dick Danford’s West Point Nerve, By Owens. 
ieut Barry. 7 
4 The Get-There Boys; or, Making Things Hum in Honduras. By = a a Poe ae gS Bereive "titer ‘Weporter. Tey A. 
5 W Fred i eee The § i U Howard De Witt. | 
i Cipher ; or, The Skei :k Barry Unravelled. 
"Btiear Owens. Tie tae ieee 21 une ny 1 Steel; or, A Yankee Boy in Corsica. By 
eut arry 
( ) * ‘ ) y c sy aa. 
6 The a ie Boys; 0% Downlug’a Tough Name. Dy" A. Howard 22 Too Green to Burn; or, The Luck of Being a Boy. By Rob Roy. 
7 Kicked off the Earth; or, Ted Trim’s Hard Luck Cure. By Rob | 23 In ee or, The Boy Who Had Things Hasy. By Fred 
* ® ‘ 7)? 
Hewtheen, U. &."N. Tox, | 
9 In the ‘Frisco Earthquake; or, Bob Brag’s Day of Terror. By | 25 In Spite of Himself; or, Serving the Russian Police. By Prof. 
Prof. Oliver Owens. Oliver Owens. . - 
10 We, Us & Co,; or, Seeing Life with a Vaudeville Show. By Ed-| 26 Kicked into Luck; or, The Way Nate Got There. By Rob Roy. 
| ward N. Fox. 27 The Prince of Opals; or, The Man-Trap of Death Valley. By A. 
11 Cut Out for an Officer; or, Corporal Ted in the Philippines. By Howard De Witt. 
Lieut. J. J. Barry. 28 Living in His Hat; or, The Wide World His Home. By Edward 
12 A Fool for Luck; or, The Boy Who Turned Boss. By Fred War- N. Fox, 
burton. 29 All for President Diaz; or, A Hot Time in Mexico. By Lieut. J. ie 
18 The te Gaul “Beat: or, Phil Winston’s Start in Reporting. Barry. 
By Howard De W itt. 30 The Hasiest Ever; or, How Tom Filled a Money Barrel. By Capt. 
14 Out ex Gold ; or, The Boy Who Knew the Difference. By Tom Hawthorn, U. Ss. N. 
Dawson. 31 In ae Sultans Hye; or, Beating the Porte’s Game. By Tom 
15 The Boy Who Balked; or, Bob Brisbane’s Big Kick. By Frank 
Irving. 32 The Crater of Gold; or, Dick Hope’s Find in the Philippines. By 
16 Slicker than Silk; or, The Smoothest Boy Alive. By Rob Roy. Fred Warburton. 
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Fame and Fortune Weekly 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


32 Pages of Reading Matter 


Handsome Colored Covers 
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A new one issued Frid i . 
new one issued every Friday Price 5 cents a copy 
pala Naka a ieee ieee Sah | ee 
; f \ 
This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take advantage of 
passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of our most successful self-made 
men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can beeome famous and wealthy. Every one of vhis series 
contains a good moral tone which makes “Fame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home, although éach number 
is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best obtainable, the illustrations are by expert artists, and 
every effort is constantly being made to make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street. 33 Playing to Win; or, The Foxiest Boy in Wall Street. 
2 Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. 34 Tatters; or, A Boy from the Slums. 
3 A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Trick. 35 A Young Monte Cristo; or, The Richest Boy in the World. 
4 A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 86 Won by Pluck; or, The Boys Who Ran a Railroad, 
5 Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. 37 Beating the Brokers; or, The Boy Who “Couldn't be Done.” 
6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of Lakeview. 38 A Rolling Stone; or, The Brightest Boy on Record. 
7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green River. 39 Never Say Die; or, The Young Surveyor of Happy Valley. 
8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made Boy. 40 Almost a Man; or, Winning His Way to the Top. 
9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. 41 Boss of the Market; or, The Greatest Boy in Wall Street. 
10 A Copper Harvest; or, The Boys Who Worked a Deserted Mine. | 42 The Chance of His Life; or, The Young Pilot of Crystal Lake. 
“11 A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. 43 Striving for Fortune; or, From Bell-Boy to Millionaire. 
12 A Diamond in the Rough; or, A Braye Boy’s Start in Life. 44 Out fer Business; or, The Smartest Boy in Town. 
13 Baiting the Bears; or, The Nerviest Boy in Wall Street. 45 A Favorite of Fortune; or,, Striking It Rich in Wall Street. 
14 A Gold Brick; or, The Boy Who Could Not be Downed. 46 Through Thick and Thin; or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
15 A Streak of Luck; or, The Boy Who Feathered His Nest. 47 Doing His Level Best; or, Working His Way Up. 
16 A Good Thing; or, The Boy Who Made a Fortune. 48 Always on Deck; or, The Boy Who Made His Mark. 
17 King of the Market; or, The Young Trader in Wall Street. 49 A Mint of Money; or, The Young Wall Street Broker, 
18 Pure Grit; or, One Boy in a Thousand. 50 The Ladder of Fame; or, From Office Boy to Senator. 
19 A Rise in Life; or, The Career of a Factory Boy. 51 On the Square; or, The Success of an Honest Boy. 
29 A Barrel of Money: or, A Bright Boy in Wall Street. 52 After a Fortune; or, The Pluckiest Boy in the West. 
51 All to the Good; or, From Call Boy to Manager. 53 Winning the Dollars; or, The Young Wonder of Wall Street. 
2° How He Got There; or, The Pluckiest Boy of Them All. 54 Making His Mark; or, The Boy Who Became President. 
22 Bound to Win; or, The Boy Who Got Rich. 55 Heir to a Million; or, The Boy Who Was Born Lucky. 
24 Pushing It Through; or, The Fate of a Lucky Boy. | 56 Lost in the Andes: or, The Treasure of the Buried City. 
95 A Born Speculator; or, The Young Sphinx of MW all Street. 57 On His Mettle; or, A Plucky Boy in Wall Street. 
26 The Way to Success; or, The Boy Who Got Chere. 58 A Lucky Chance; or, Taking Fortune on the Wing. 
97 Struck Oil; or. The Boy Who Made a Million. 59 The Road to Success; or, The Career of a Fortunate Boy. 
©8 A Golden Risk; or, The Young Miners of Della Cruz. 60 Chasing Pointers: or, The Luckiest Boy in Wall Street. 
99 A Sure Winner: or, The Boy Who Went Out With a Circus. i 
80 Golden Fleece: or, The Boy Brokers of Wali Street. , 
21 A Mad Cap Scheme: or, The Boy Treasure Hunters of Cocos Island. t, 
22 Adrift on the World; or, Working His Way to lortune. iY 
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